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The State of the Union 


OBJECTIVES FOR i950 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered to a Joint Session of Congress, Washington, D. C. January 5, 1950 


YEAR ago I reported to this Congress that the State 
of the Union was good. I am happy to be able to 
report to you today that the State of the Union con- 

tinues to be good. Our republic continues to increase in the 
enjoyment of freedom within its borders, and to offer strength 
and encouragement to all those who love freedom through- 
out the world. 

During the past year we have made notable progress in 
strengthening the foundations of peace and freedom, abroad 
and at home. 

We have taken important steps in securing the North At- 
lantic community against aggression. We have continued our 
successful support of European recovery. We have returned 
to our established policy of expanding international trade 
through reciprocal agreement. We have strengthened our 
support of the United Nations. 

While great problems still confront us, the greatest danger 
has receded—the possibility which faced us three years ago 
that most of Europe and the Mediterranean area might col- 
lapse under totalitarian pressure. “Today, the free peoples of 
the world have new vigor and new hope for the cause of 
peace. 
made notable advances 
better life for all our 


In our domestic affairs, have 
toward broader opportunity and a 
citizens. 


We have met 


in economic 


and reversed the first significant downturn 
activity since the war. In accomplishing this, 
(jovernment programs for maintaining employment and 
purchasing power have been of tremendous benefit. As the 
result of these programs, and the wisdom and good judg- 
ment of our businessmen and workers, major adjustments 
have been made without widespread suffering. 

During the past year, we have also made a good start in 
providing housing for low-income groups; we have raised 
minimum wages; we have gone forward with the develop- 
ment of our natural resources; we have given greater assur- 
of stability to the farmer; and we have improved the 
organization and efficiency of our Government. 


ance 


“GREATER POSSIBILITIES FOR FUTURE” 


Today, by the Grace of God, we stand a free and pros- 
perous nation with greater possibilities for the future than 
any people ever had before in the history of the world. 

We are now, in this year of 1950, nearing the midpoint 
of the Twentieth Century. 

The first half of this century will be known as the most 
turbulent and eventful period in recorded history. The swift 
pace of events promises to make the next fifty years decisive 
in the history of man on this planet. 

The scientific and industrial revolution which began two 
centuries ago has, in the last fifty years, caught up the peoples 
of the globe in a common destiny. Two world-shattering 
wars have proved that no corner of the earth can be isolated 
from the affairs of mankind. 

The human race has reached a turning point. Man has 
opened the secrets of nature and mastered new powers. If 
he uses them wisely, he can reach new heights of civilization. 
If he uses them foolishly, they may destroy him. 

Man must create the moral and legal framework for the 
world which will insure his new powers are used for good 
and not for evil. In shaping the outcome, the people of the 
United States will play a leading role. 

Among all the great changes that have occurred in the 
last fifty years, none is more important than the change in 
the position of the United States in world affairs. Fifty 
years ago, we were a country devoted largely to our own 
internal affairs. Our industry was growing, and we had new 
interests in the Far East and in the Carribean, but we were 
primarily concerned with the development of vast areas of 
our own continental territory. 

Today, our population has doubled. Our national produc- 
tion has risen from about 50 billion dollars, in terms of 
today’s prices, to the staggering figure of 255 billion dollars 
a year. We have a more productive economic system and a 
greater industrial potential than any other nation on the 
globe. Our standard of living is an inspiration for all other 
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pedples. Even the slightest changes in our economic and 
social life have their effect on other countries all around 
the world. 

Our tremendous strength has brought with it tremendous 
responsibilities. We have moved from the outer edge to the 
center of world affairs. Other nations look to us for a wise 
exercise of our economic and military strength, and for vig- 
orous support of the ideals of representative government and 
a free society. We will not fail them. 


Peace Our OBJECTIVE 


Our objective in the world is peace. Our country has 
joined with others in the task of achieving peace. We know 
now that this is not an easy task, or a short one. But we 
are determined to see it through. Both of our great political 
parties are committed to working together—and I am sure 
they will continue to work together—to achieve this end. 
We are prepared to devote our energy and our resources to 
this task, because we know that our own security and the 
future of mankind are at stake. 

And right here I want to say that no one appreciates more 
than I the bipartisan cooperation in foreign affairs which has 
been enjoyed by this Administration. 

Our success in working with other nations to achieve peace 
depends largely on what we do at home. We must preserve 
our national strength. Strength is not simply a matter of 
arms and force. It is a matter of economic growth, and social 
health, and vigorous institutions, public and private. We can 
achieve peace only if we maintain our productive energy, our 
democratic institutions, and our firm belief in individual 
freedom. 

Our surest guide in the days that lie ahead will be the 
spirit in which this great republic was founded. We must 
make our decisions in the conviction that all men are created 
equal, that they are equally entitled to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, and that the duty of government is to 
serve these ends. 

This country of ours has experienced many blessings, but 
none greater than its dedication to these principles. At every 
point in our history, these ideals have served to correct our 
failures and our shortcomings, to spur us on to greater 
efforts, and to keep clearly before us the primary purpose of 
our existence as a nation. They have enshrined for us, a 
principle of government, the moral imperative to do justice, 
and the divine command to men to love one another. 

These principles give meaning to all that we do. 

In foreign policy, they mean that we can never be tolerant 
of oppression or tyranny. They mean that we must throw 
our weight on the side of greater freedom and a better life 
for all peoples. These principles confirm us in carrying out 
the specific programs for peace which we have already begun. 

We shall continue to give our wholehearted support to the 
United Nations. We believe that this organization can ulti- 
mately provide the framework of international law and mor- 
ality without which mankind cannot survive. It has already 
set up new standards for the conduct of nations in the dec- 
laration of human rights and the convention on genocide. 
It is moving ahead to give meaning to the concept of world 
brotherhood through a wide variety of cultural, economic, 
and technical activities. 

The events of the past year again showed the value of the 
United Nations in bringing about the peaceful adjustment 
of tense international controversies. In Indonesia and in 
Palestine, the efforts of the United Nations have put a stop 
to bloodshed and paved the way to peaceful settlements. 

We are working toward the time when the United Nations 
will control weapons of mass destruction and will have the 
forces to preserve international law and order. While the 





world remains unsettled, however, and as long as our own 
security and the security of the free world require, we will 
maintain a strong and well-balanced defense organization. 
The Selective Service system is an essential part of our 
defense plans, and it must be continued. 

Under the principles of the United Nations Charter, we 
must continue to share in the common defense of free nations 
against aggression. At the last session, this Congress laid the 
basis for this joint effort. We now must put into effect the 
common defense plans that are being worked out. 

We shall continue our efforts for world economic recovery, 
because world prosperity is the only sure foundation of a 
permanent peace. 

As an immediate means to this end, we must continue our 
support of the European Recovery Program. This program 
has achieved great success in the first two years of operation, 
but it has not yet been completed. If we were to stop this 
program now, or cripple it, just because it is succeeding, we 
should be doing exactly what the enemies of democracy want 
us to do. We should be just as foolish as a man who, for 
reasons for false economy, failed to put a roof on his house 
after building the foundation and the walls. 

World prosperity also requires that we do all we can to 
expand world trade. As a major step in this direction, we 
should promptly join the International ‘Trade Organization. 
The purpose of this organization, which the United States 
has been foremost in creating, is to establish a code of fair 
practice, and an international authority for adjusting differ- 
ences in international commercial relations. It ts an effort 
to prevent the kind of anarchy and irresponsibility in world 
trade which did so much to bring about the world depression 
in the Nineteen Thirties. 

An expanding world economy requires the improvement 
of living standards and the development of resources in areas 
where human poverty and misery now prevail. Without such 
improvement, the recovery of Europe and the future of our 
own economy will not be secure. I urge that the Congress 
adopt the legislation now before it to provide for increasing 
the flow of technical assistance and capital investment in 
under-developed regions. 

It is more essential now than ever, if the ideals of freedom 
and representative government are to prevail in these areas, 
and particularly in the Far East, that their people experience, 
in their own lives, the benefits of scientific and economic ad- 
vances. This program will require the movement of large 
amounts of capital from the industrial nations, and particu- 
larly from the United States, to productive uses in the under- 
developed areas of the world. Recent world events make 
prompt action imperative. 


“In INTEREST OF ALL PEOPLES” 


This program is in the interest of all peoples—and has 
nothing in common with either the old imperialism of the 
last century or the new imperialism of the Communists. 

Our aim for a peaceful, democratic world of free peoples 
will be achieved in the long run, not by force of arms, but 
by an appeal to the minds and hearts of men. If the peace 
policy of the democratic nations is to be successful, they must 
demonstrate that the benefits of their way of life can be 
increased and extended to all nations and all races. 

In the world today, we are confronted with the danger 
that the rising demand of people everywhere for freedom 
and a better life may be corrupted and betrayed by the false 
promises of communism. In its ruthless struggle for power, 
communism seizes upon our imperfections, and takes advan- 
tage of the delays and setbacks which the democratic nations 
experience in their effort to secure a better life for their 
citizens. 
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This challenge to us is more than a military challenge. It 
is a challenge to the honesty of our profession of the demo- 
cratic faith; it is a challenge to the efficiency and stability of 
our economic system; it is a challenge to the willingness to 
work with other peoples for world peace and for world 
prosperity. 

For my part, | welcome the challenge. I believe that our 
country, at this crucial point in world history, will meet that 
challenge successfully. I believe that, in cooperation with the 
other free nations of the world, we shall extend the full 
benefits of the democratic way of life to millions who do 
not now enjoy them, and preserve mankind from dictatorship 
and tyranny. 

I believe that we shall succeed in our struggle for peace, 
because I have seen the success we have had in our own coun- 
try in following the principles of freedom. Over the last 
fifty years, the ideals of liberty and equal opportunity to 
which our nation is dedicated have been increasingly realized 
in the lives of our people. 

The ideal of equal opportunity no longer means simply 
the opportunity which a man has to advance beyond his fel- 
lows. Some of our citizens do achieve greater success than 
others as a reward for individual merit and effort, and this 

as it should be. At the same time, our country must be 
more than a land of opportunity for a select few. It must 
be a land of opportunity for all of us. In such a land, we can 
vrow and prosper together. 

‘The simple truth that we can all go forward together is 
often questioned by selfish or shortsighted persons. It is 
trange that this is so, for this proposition is so clearly dem- 
onstrated by our national history. During the last fifty years, 
for example, our nation has grown enormously in material 
well-being. This growth has come about, not by concen- 
trating the benetits of our progress in the hands of a few, 
but by increasing the wealth of the great body of our nation 
ind our citizens. 


Buyinc Power Has DousBLep 


In the last fifty years, the income of the average family 
has increased so greatly that its buying power has doubled. 
The average hours of work have declined from sixty to 
forty a week, while the hourly production of the average 
worker has tripled. Average wages, allowing for price 
changes, have increased trom about 45 cents an hour to $1.40 
an hour. 

We have accomplished what to earlier ages of mankind 
would have been a miracle—we work shorter hours, we pro- 
duce more, and we live better. 

Increasing freedom from poverty and drudgery has given 
a fuller meaning to American life. Our people are better 
educated ; we have more opportunities for travel and recrea- 
tion and enjoyment of the arts. We enjoy more personal 
liberty in the United States today than ever before. 

If we can contenue in the spirit of cooperative adventure 
which has marked the recent years of our progress, we can 
expect further scientific advances, further increases in our 
standard of living, and a still wider enjoyment of democratic 
treedom. 

No one, of course, can foretell the future exactly. How- 
ever, if we assume that we shall grow as fast in the future 
as we have grown in the past, we can get a good idea of how 
much our country should grow over the next fifty years. 

At present our total national production is 255 billion 
doliars a year. Our working population and our output per 
worker are increasing. If our productive power continues to 
increase at the same rate as it has increased over the past 
fifty years, our total national production fifty years from 
now will be nearly four times as much as it is today. Allow- 


ing for the expected growth in population, this would mean 
that the real income of the average family in the year 2000 
A. D. would be about three times what it is today. 


These are estimates of what we can do in the future, but 
we can reach those heights only if we follow the right pol- 
icies. We have learned by bitter experience that progress is 
not automatic—that wrong policies lead to depression and 
disaster. We cannot achieve these gains unless we have a 
stable economy and avoid the catastrophes of boom and bust 
that have set us back in the past. 


ComPETITIVE ECONOMY 


‘These gains cannot be achieved unless our businessmen 
maintain their spirit of initiative and enterprise and operate 
in a competitive economy. They cannot be achieved unless 
our working men and women and their unions help to in- 
crease productivity and obtain for labor a fair share of the 
benefits of our economic system. They cannot be achieved 
unless we have a stable and prosperous agriculture. They 
cannot be achieved unless we conserve and develop our 
natural resources in the public interest. 


Our system will not work unless our people are healthy, 
well-educated and confident of the future. It will not work 
unless all citizens can participate fully in our national life. 

In achieving these gains, the Government has a special 
responsibility to help create and maintain the conditions 
which will permit the growth we know is possible. Fore- 
most among these conditions is the need for a fair distribu- 
tion of our increasing prosperity among all the great groups 
of our population who help to bring it about—labor, busi- 
ness, agriculture. 

Business men must continue to have the incentives neces- 
sary for investment and development of new lines of enter- 
prise. In the future growth of this country lie possibilities 
for hundreds of thousands of new and independent businesses. 
As our national production increases, as it doubles and re- 
doubles in the next fifty years, the number of independent 
and competing enterprises should also increase. If the num- 
ber does not increase, our constantly growing economy will 
fall under the control of a few dominant economic groups 
whose powers will be so great that they will be a challenge 
to democratic institutions. 

To avoid this danger, we must curb monopoly and pro- 
vide aids to independent business so that it may have the 
credit and capital to compete in a system of free enterprise. 
I recommend that the Congress complete action at this session 
on the pending bill to close the loopholes in the Clayton Act 
which now permits monopolistic mergers. 1 also hope before 
this session is over to transmit to the Congress a series of 
proposals to strengthen the antimonopoly laws, to assist 
small business, and to encourage the growth of new enter- 
prises. 

CoLLEcTIVE BARGAINING 


In the case of labor, free collective bargaining must be 
protected and encouraged. Collective bargaining is not only 
a fundamental economic freedom for labor. It is also a 
strengthening and stabilizing influence for our whole 
economy. 

The Federal statute now governing labor relations is puni- 
tive in purpose and one-sided in operation. This statute is, 
and always has been, inconsistent with the practice of true 
and effective collective bargaining. It should be repealed and 
replaced by a law that is fair to all and in harmony wfth our 
democratic ideals. 

A full understanding of the problems of modern labor re- 
lations is of such importance that I recommend the establish- 
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ment of a Labor Extension Service to encourage educational 
activities in this field. 


Farm INCOME 


Another essential for our continued growth is a stable 
and prosperous agriculture. For many years, we have been 
building a program to give the farmer a reasonable measure 
of protection against the special hazards to which he is 
exposed. That program was improved at the last session of 
the Congress. However, our farm legislation is still not 
adequate. 

Although the Congress has properly declared as a matter 
of national policy that safeguards must be maintained against 
slumps in farm prices, there are serious shortcomings in the 
methods now available for carrying out this policy. Manda- 
tory price supports should be provided for the commodities 
not now covered which are major sources of farm income. 

Moreover, we should provide a method of supporting 
farm income at fair levels which will, at the same time, avoid 
piling up unmanageable surpluses and allow consumers to 
obtain the full benefit of our abundant agricultural produc- 
tion. A system of production payments now gives the great- 
est promise of accomplishing this purpose. I recommend that 
the use of such a system be authorized. 


HovusiING 


One of the most important factors in our continued growth 
is the construction of more good, up-to-date housing. In a 
country such as ours, there is no reason why decent homes 
should not be within the reach of all. With the help of 
various Government programs, we have made great progress 
in the last few years in increasing the number of homes. 

Despite this increase, there is still an acute shortage of 
housing for the lower and middle-income groups, especially 
in large metropolitan areas. We have laid the groundwork 
for relieving the plight of lower-income families in the 
Housing Act of 1949. To aid middle-income families, I rec- 
ommend that the Congress enact new legislation authorizing 
a vigorous program to help cooperatives and other nonprofit 
groups build housing which these families can afford. 

Rent ConTROL 

Rent control has done a great deal to prevent the housing 
shortage from having had worse effects during this post-war 
period of adjustment. Rent control is still necessary to pre- 
vent widespread hardship and sharp curtailment of the buy- 
ing power of millions of consumers in metropolitan areas. | 
recommend, therefore, that rent control be continued for 
another year. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 


If we are to achieve a better life for all, the natural 
resources of the country must be regarded as a public trust. 
We must use our precious assets of soil, water, and forest, 
and grassland in such a way that they become constantly 
more productive and more valuable. Government investment 
in the conservation and development of our resources is neces- 
sary to the future economic expansion of the country. 

We need to enlarge the production and transmission of 
public power. That is true not only in those regions which 
have already received great benefits from Federal power 
projects, but also in regions such as New England where the 
benefits of large-scale public power development have not 
yet been experienced. nk 

In our hydroelectric and irrigation undertakings as well 
as in our other resource programs, we must continue pol- 
icies to assure that their benefits will be spread among the 
many and not restricted to the favored few. 

Important resource legislation which should be passed at 





this session includes the authorization of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project and the establishment of the 
Columbia Valley Administration. And the establishment of 
the Columbia Valley Administration. I don’t want you to 
miss that. 

Through wise Government policies and Government ex- 
penditures for the conservation and development of our nat- 
ural resources, we can be sure of transmitting to our chil- 
dren and our children’s children a country far richer and 
more productive than the one we know today. 

The value of our natural resources is constantly being in- 
creased by the progress of science. Research is finding new 
ways of using such natural assets as minerals, sea water and 
plant life. In the peaceful development of atomic energy, par- 
ticularly, we stand on the threshold of new wonders. 

The first experimental machines for producing useful 
power from atomic energy are now under construction. We 
have made only the first beginnings in this field, but in the 
perspective of history they may loom larger than the first 
airplane, or even the first tools that started man on the road 
to civilization. 

To take full advantage of the increasing possibilities of 
nature, we must equip ourselves with increasing knowledge. 
Government has a responsibility to see that our country main- 
tains its position in the advance of science. As a step toward 
this end, the Congress should complete action on the measure 
to create a National Science Foundation. 

Economic SECURITY 

Another duty of the Government is to promote the eco- 
nomic security, the health, and the education of its citizens. 
By so doing we strengthen both our economy and the struc- 
ture of our society. In a nation as rich as ours, all citizens 
should be able to live in decency and health. 

Our social security system should be developed into the 
main reliance of our people for basic protection against the 
economic hazards of old age, unemployment and illness. I 
earnestly hope that the Congress will complete action at this 
session on legislation to increase the benefits and extend the 
coverage of old-age and survivors’ insurance. The widespread 
movement to provide pensions in private industry dramatizes 
the need for improvements in the public insurance system. 

I also urge that the Congress strengthen our unemploy- 
ment compensation law to meet present-day needs more ade- 
quately. The economic downturn of the past year was the 
first real test that our system of unemployment insurance has 
had to meet. That test has proved the wisdom of the system, 
but it has also made strikingly apparent the need for improv- 
ing its operation and increasing its coverage and its benefits. 

In the field of health, there are immense opportunities to 
extend to more of our people the benefits of the amazing ad- 
vances in medical science. We have made a good beginning 
in expanding our hospitals, but we must go on to remedy the 
shortage of doctors, nurses, and public health services, and to 
establish a system of medical insurance which will enable 
all Americans to afford good medical care. 


EDUCATION 


We must take immediate steps to strengthen our educa- 
tional system. In many parts of our country, young people 
are being handicapped for life because of a poor education. 
The rapidly increasing number of children of school age, 
coupled with the shortage of qualified teachers, makes this 
problem more critical each year. I believe that the Congress 
should no longer delay in providing Federal assistance to 
the states so that they can maintain adequate schools. 

As we go forward in achieving greater economic security 
and greater opportunity for all our people, we should make 
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every effort to extend the benefits of our democratic insti- 
tutions to every citizen. The religious ideals which we pro- 
fess, and the heritage of freedom which we have received 
from the past, clearly place that duty upon us. 

I again urge the Congress to enact the civil rights pro- 
posals | made in February, 1948. These are proposals for 
the enactment of Federal statutes which will protect all our 
people in the exercise of their democratic rights and their 
earch for economic opportunity, grant statehood to Alaska 
ind Hawaii, provide a greater measure of self-government 
tor our island possessions, and accord home rule to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Some of those proposals have been before the Congress for 
i long time. “Those who oppose them, as well as those who 
favor them, should recognize that it is the duty of the elected 


representatives of the people to let these proposals come to . 


a vote. 

Our democratic ideals, as well as our own best interests, 
require that we do our fair share in providing homes for the 
unfortunate victims of war and tyranny. In so doing, we 
hall add strength to our democracy through the abilities and 
kills which these men and women will bring here. I urge 
the prompt enactment by the Congress of the legislation now 
before it to extend and broaden the existing Displaced Per- 
sons Law and remove its discriminatory features. 

‘The measures I am recommending to the Congress con- 
erning both our foreign and our domestic policies represent 
i caretully considered program to meet our national needs. 
lt is a program which necessarily requires large expenditures 
of funds. More than seventy per cent of the Government's 
expenditures are required to meet the cost of past wars and 
to work for world peace. This is the dominant factor of 
our fiscal policy. At the same time, the Government must 
make substantial expenditures which are necessary to the 
vrowth and expansion of the domestic economy. 

INSUFFICIENT REVENUE 

\t present, largely because of the ill-considered tax reduc- 
tion of the Eightieth Congress, the Government is not receiv- 
ng enough revenue to meet its necessary expenditures. 

l‘o meet this situation, | am proposing that Federal ex- 
penditures be held to the lowest levels consistent with our 
international requirements and the essential needs of eco- 
nomic growth and the well-being of our people. 

1 think I had better read that over—you interrupted me 
in the middle. ‘To meet this situation, | am proposing that 
lederal expenditures be held to the lowest levels consistent 
with our international requirements and the essential needs 
of economic growth and the well-being of our people. Don’t 
torget that last phrase. 

\t the same time, we must guard against the folly of 
ittempting budget slashes which would impair our prospects 


for peace or cripple the programs essential to our national 
strength. 

The budget recommendations I shall shortly transmit to 
the Congress show that we can expect a substantial improve- 
ment in our fiscal position over the next few years, as the 
cost of some of the extraordinary post-war programs declines, 
and as Government revenue rises as a result of growth in 
employment and national income. 


Tax CHANGES 


To further improve our fiscal outlook, we should make 
some changes in our tax system which will reduce present 
inequities, stimulate business activity, and yield a moderate 
amount of additional revenue. I expect to transmit specific 
recommendations to the Congress on this subject at a very 
early date. 

The fiscal policy I am recommending is the quickest and 
safest way of achieving a balanced budget. 


Our NATIONAL LIFE 


As we move forward into the second half of the Twentieth 
Century, we must always bear in mind the central purpose 
of our national life. We do not seek material prosperity for 
ourselves because we love luxury; we do not aid other nations 
because we wish to increase our power. We have not devised 
programs for the security and well-being of our people be- 
cause we are afraid or unwilling to take risks. This is not the 
meaning of our past history or our present course. 

We work for a better life for all, so that all men may 
put to good use the great gifts with which they have been 
endowed by their Creator. We seek to establish those ma- 
trial conditions of life in which, without exception, man 
may live in dignity, perform useful work, serve their com- 
munities, and worship God as they see fit. 

These may seem simple goals, but they are not little ones. 
‘They are worth a great deal more than all the empires and 
conquests of history. They are not to be achieved by mili- 
tary aggression or political fanaticism. ‘They are to be 
achieved by humbler means—by hard work, by a spirit of 
self-restraint in our dealings with one another, and by a deep 
devotion to the principles of justice and equality. 

It should make us truly thankful, as we look back to the 
beginnings of this country, that we have come so far along 
the road to a better life for all. It should make us humble 
to think, as we look ahead, how much farther we have to 
go to accomplish, at home and abroad, the objectives that 
were set out for us at the founding of this great nation. 

As we approach the half-way mark in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury we should ask for continued strength and guidance from 
that Almighty Power Who has placed before us such great 
opportunities for the good of mankind in the years to come. 


We Cannot Give Up the Fight for Liberty 


\N ACT OF JUSTICE MUST BE OF ONE'S CONSCIENCE, NOT BY REQUEST OR DEMAND 
By MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK, Wife of the Generalissimo of China 
Delivered over the Radio, New York, N. Y., January 8, 1950 


RIENDS: | speak to you today to say “good-by,” to 

thank you for your kind hospitality, and to hope that 

perhaps my next visit to the United States will be in 

a happier atmosphere when my country will again be free 
from the ponderous hooves of an alien invader. 

Naturally, it is always sad for me to leave this country to 


which I come not only as a visitor but also as one who here 
spent many years of my girlhood, where I received all of my 
schooling and much of the inspiration for what ever I have 
been able to do for my people. 

In a few days I shall be returning to China. Not to Nan- 
king, Chungking, Shanghai or Canton. Not to the soil of 
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our mainland. I shall return to my people on the island of 
Formosa, the fortress of our hopes, the citadel of our battle 
against an alien power which is ravaging our country. 

With or without help we shall fight. We are not defeated. 
Millions of my countrymen are yet dedicated to the long 
fight. As long as a breath remains in us, and with faith in 
the Almighty, we shall continue the struggle. Not a day, 
not an hour, will pass which will not be devoted to our 
struggle for freedom. 


UNREMITTING FIGHT 


We shall fight fire with fire. Unremittingly and with the 
tenacity of life, we shall fight and bleed the enemy. Every- 
where in China’s mainland our guerrillas will keep kindled 
the torch of liberty. The enemy’s lies and deceit, their treach- 
ery and propaganda will be defeated not only with bullets 
but also with truth. 

The oppressed people on the mainland will be prepared 
so that at a given signal they will rise up simultaneously and 
overthrow the yoke of Communist domination with our re- 
turning armies. 

To this we are dedicated with our lives. 

It is possible that we shall give every appearance of failure. 
It is possible that those who take a short view of life and 
no view at all of moral principles will write China off as a 
failure. 

I hope that wherever my voice carries, to whatever free 
corner of the world, I can help awaken liberty-loving peoples 
to the realization that China, abandoned and alone, now 
shoulders the only rifle in the defense of liberty. The world 
is divided between liberty and communism. In a day not 
too far distant millions of others will have to make the choice 
between fighting for their liberty or surrendering to en- 
slavement. 

Let no one be deceived. Ours is the cause of freedom. It 
is not, and the world should know it is not, our struggle 
alone. China’s struggle now is the initial phase of a gigantic 
conflict between good and evil, between liberty and com- 
munism. 

For more than twenty years my husband has led his people 
in the fight against Communism. He alone was responsible 
for China’s break with the Communists in 1926 when he 
became convinced that Russia was laboring even then to steal 
our country. He saw that China was being made an experi- 
ment for all the wiles and tricks which Russia since has used 
against the world. 

Chiang Kai-shek, of all the world’s statesmen, was first to 
perceive the treachery of the Communist. He was the first to 
fight them. A few years ago he was exalted for the courage 
and tenacity of the fight he wagered. Now he is pilloried. 
Times have changed, but the man has not changed. My 
husband remains resolute, to lead his people against the alien 
invaders and their alien ideas. 

Our people will continue to fight for our country from 
some place, from such an island as Formosa, or from the 
fastness of some mountain, as long as we live, or as long as 
there is an alien enemy in China’s soil. I say that to you 
not in the spirit of dramatic political assertion, but as a 
statement of fact. 

Already the moral weaklings are forsaking us. It is with 
heavy heart that I note that a former ally, Britain, which sac- 
rificed millions of lives on the altar of freedom, has now been 
taken by its leaders into the wilderness of political intrigue. 
Britain has bartered the soul of a nation for a few pieces 
of silver. I say “For shame!” to Britain. One day these 

pieces of silver will bear interest in British blood, sweat and 
tears on the battleground of freedom. For that which is 
morally wrong can never be politically right. 





Witt Never Give Up 

Truth requires that each people live according to its own 
traditions in a climate of human liberty and dignity. That 
has been the soul of Chinese civilization. That my people 
will never give up—not in the face of alien power, not even 
if their bodies are enslaved to alien might, so long as their 
eyes behold the beacon of freedom from the Formosan bastion. 
Our souls, our hearts will be free, and we shall act accord- 
ingly as best we can. 

Should it be that some of us are killed in this battle for 
freedom, others will rise to take our places. There will not 
be a day of peace for the invader. No great powers can ar- 
range treaties, no statesmen can write contracts, that will 
stifle the Chinese yearning for liberty. 

Mothers will sing of it in lullabies, fathers will speak of it 
at the table, young schoolboys will give each other secret 
signs of liberty, the farmer will suffer, but the earth will 
grow for the enemy, not grapes and figs, but thorns and 
thistles. 

It was out of a mass movement to free China from an 
earlier alien conqueror that the great revolutionary move- 
ment of Dr. Sun Yat-sen developed—a movement which ex- 
pelled those invaders and established a Chinese republic. 

No force will prevail to alter that. We live not by the 
sword but by our principles of life. Others for the sake of 
expediency may desert them, but in time of adversity, when 
the hour is dark we cling to our principles with even greater 
tenacity and that, perhaps, accounts for our having the long- 
est continuous history of any people on earth. 

The United States and China have a long friendship, as 
long as the history of the American Republic. Many of your 
citizens have lived in our country. Your people have come 
to our aid and have given us comfort. Yours has been a con- 
tribution of affection. You have asked for no quid pro quo. 
Your name among us will always be cherished for its friend- 
ship and kindliness. 

I can ask the American people for nothing more. During 
the many months that | have been in this country, I have 
made no speeches, | have made no appeals. I did not enter 
into the competition for your aid, although my country sorely 
needs your aid. 


THE STAND IN FORMOSA 


I shall tell you why I have been so silent. When a nation, 
like a man, does an act of justice it must be of his conscience 
and not by request or demand. There are acts of mercy, 
acts of charity, acts of justice. And justice is right because 
it is right. 

Perhaps you will think me proud. My friends, my country 
is humbled. Our Government is on an island in the ocean. 
Bruce of Scotland remained with his people from a cave. 
We remain with our people from an island. 

At such a time, no pleading can be with dignity. It is 
either in your hearts to love us or your hearts have turned 
from us. It is either in your mind and your will to aid 
China in her struggle for liberty, or you have abandoned 
liberty. 

What promise can we make to you? What guarantees can 
we give you? Shall we compete with those who promise more 
than they can ever deliver? 

We stand with empty but willing hands. We stand humble, 
tired, crying for peace and rest, even more than for rice end 
bread—but we cannot give up the fight for liberty. We shall 
not give up the fight for liberty. With or without help, 
China shall fight for liberty. Alone it will take longer and 
cost more lives. With help our gains will be swifter. But 
free we shall be. 

Resolute in spirit and confident that man’s inherent love of 
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freedom and justice will emerge victorious our forces will 
fight on. History records with devastating truth that right 
will prevail. 


Russia will never know one day of peace in China. Russia 
will never own China. China will remain free. 
Good-by, my friends. I thank you. 


Greece Today 


A MIRACLE OF SURVIVAL 
By DOROTHY THOMPSON, Lecturer and Columnist 
Delrvered before The Executive Club of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, November 18, 1949 


WENT to Europe with the intention of visiting every 

Marshall Plan country. I didn’t quite accomplish it. 

I went to Greece, to Turkey, to Italy, to Austria, to 
Germany where I spent a great deal of time, to France and 
to England with a few days in Holland and it was extremely 
interesting for me. It is all very well to follow the news, 
as we can do, at home and I follow it of course with the 
greatest possible interest even to the extent of reading day 
by day a number of European newspapers which come to 
me by airmail at great expense, one of them being the best, 
I think, newspaper in Europe, the Neue Zurker Zeitung, 
which is published in Zurich, Switzerland. I take the 
Zeitung which is from Hamburg and of course the London 
Times which comes in by airmail every day—but nevertheless 
| found byself very much confused in my own mind about 
a great many spots in the world. 

I was very anxious to go to Greece, for two reasons. In 
Greece, you can see a sort of a microcosm of everything we 
are trying to do in Europe. That is to say, you can see there 
the Marshall Plan as it is functioning; you can see there the 
Truman Doctrine; you can see there the fourth point of 
President ‘Truman’s program aid to backward areas; and 
when I was there you could see there, not a cold war but a 
hot war. 

I was anxious to go because I think Greece has been the 
worst reported country, the most misrepresented—I didn’t 
know that that was so before I went—of any country in 
Europe, perhaps because it is off the beaten track. It is expen- 
sive to get there, relatively few independent journalists go 
there with one or two exceptions. A number of the news re- 
porters for our paper who are stationed there are themselves 
Greeks. One of them in particular is very hostile to the gov- 
ernment, and they say a communist. I don’t know whether it 
is true or not, but he has regularly presented not only in his 
own paper, less in his own paper than elsewhere, but to nearly 
every traveler who arrives in Greece, the antigovernment 
side of the picture. And I went to Greece therefore with a 
considerably open mind and with a feeling that things were 
not as good as they should be. 

Of course, I think it is important that people who go to 
Europe now should have some first-hand knowledge of 
Europe as it has been, all parts of it for the last many years. 
I find that among reporters who go now to Europe, there is a 
tendency to judge countries from the point of view, let’s say, 
of the United States, to judge democracy by standards which 
they have set up in their own minds. I didn’t expect to find 
American democracy functioning in Greece or anywhere in 
the Balkans. I have known the Balkans for the last twenty- 
five years of my life, but I was anxious to see what is the 
truth about this government? ls it, as the left-wingers say, 
a monarchial fascism? Is it very corrupt? Is the Truman 
Doctrine a failure? And so forth and so on. 

Of course, I thing no educated person can approach Greece 
without a certain piety. As one comes into Athens, flying in 


over that fantastic sea, I think the most beautiful sea in the 
whole world—in fact, I think Greece is perhaps one of the 
most beautiful spots in the world, poor and desolate as it is, 
with this incredible sea, with the islands scattered on the sea 
like jewels or like great crustaceous beasts because many of 
them are totally uninhabitable, pumicious isles as Byron says. 
In this water which plays every color of the rainbow, reflect- 
ing every light, the most incredible light that shines over 
any country, which must have a great deal to do with the 
Greek spirit and the Greek soul is the light they live in—the 
very first thing one sees is the Acropolis, this great stone, 
and on top of it the Parthenon and every time I see it—I 
have seen it several times in my life—there comes over me 
that feeling of how absurdly small it is this most famous of 
all buildings and it is only when you climb the Acropolis 
several times and walk through those columns that you 
realize that you are seeing probably the most perfect thing 
that was ever built by human beings. The absolute perfec- 
tion of it! The fact that every column throws its own 
shadow in a certain direction, in a certain way so that you 
get a sense of miracle. 


BirTH OF CHRISTIANITY 


And to me, who had a Christian upbringing, there is 
another piety that always accompanies my feeling about 
Greece and that is to remember that it was at the foot of 
that pagan temple that Christendom began, not paganity. 
Those were the days when the Roman Empire was decadent 
and among the sooth-sayers and the elder statesmen and the 
philosophers of Greece, they were saying that the old gods 
were dead. They were saying that an unknown God was 
coming. And one day there arrived at the Acropolis where 
men stood talking together, as they stand talking together 
today, about politics and philosophy and the state of the 
nation and the world—there arrived an Oriental Jew who, 
listening to them talk, said, “Gentlemen, men of Athens, you 
are right! The old gods are dead, but I come to tell you 
that the unknown God is born, has died and lives again and 
His name is Jesus Christ.” 

And it is really, again, a sort of miracle to think that from 
this little peninsula came not only all we really know about 
modern politics so that if you open Aristotle’s “politics” 
today, it is like reading an absolutely modern book. You 
can read all about fascism and communism. In Aristotle’s 
“politics,” he called it something else—and about oligarchy 
and what happens when people become too rich and what 
happens when the mob arises and how dictators are made. 
That came from the antique world, but it is always very 
exciting to think that it was there at the foot of the Acropolis 
that that little church of Christianity, that Christendom as a 
church began because it was the Greeks who carried 
Christianity to Rome and from Rome out to the barbarian 
hordes and to Britain and to the whole of the Western world 
and from there to much of the world as well. So one goes 
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with this feeling of piety remembering also that the “Apoca- 
lypse’”’ was written on the Greek island by John the Bap«ist. 


GUERRILLA WARFARE 


Now the first thing that engaged my attention of course, 
last April when I was there, was the war. For the first time 
in Greece, I saw a communist war. I thought | knew a lot 
about what this would be, but I found that the picture in 
my mind was false. 

Somehow I think that we make analogies in our mind. 
It was a civil war. Of course, no Greek will allow the word 
“civil” to be used. They say it is not a civil war, it is a 
foreign war fomented by foreign agents and engaging 
Greeks, to be sure, but a very small portion of the Greek 
population. I had somehow a picture of the American war 
between the states, of formal meeting each other on fields of 
battle and being driven back or making advances and of 
course in my mind was the question which has often been 
raised in this country—how is it possible for 30 thousand 
guerrillas to keep an army at bay of four times their number. 
The Greeks finally have a national army of some 120 
thousand people. How is it possible for them to keep them 
at bay for two years unless the population of Greece is really 
on the side of the guerrillas? Is really favorable to them? 
How could they possibly operate and keep a war going for 
two years? And that question was in my mind. 

I found that the reason the question was in my mind was 
that I did not understand the nature of this modern com- 
munist war. You are familiar with the background. These 
communist coups, these communist putschs occur most favor- 
ably when a country is disarmed and in chaos. In 194, 
Greece, having defeated the Italians, had then been defeated 
by the Germans. The Greek army was completely dissolved. 
Its officers were in German concentration camps. Its men 
had been disarmed. The Germans were policing the country. 
The government was in Cairo and in the mountains this 
resistance movement had formed the ELAM and the ELAS, 
composed for the most part almost entirely of genuine Greek 
patriots fighting Germans and sabotaging them and doing a 
very good job for us because they tied up in Greece very 
many German regiments who otherwise would have been 
free to fight the Allies. 

But what happened is what happened in every other coun- 
try. A small minority of communist leaders thoroughly in- 
doctrinated, absolutely disciplined, and of course accustomed 
as other people never are to the technique of underground 
warfare, got control of the movement and in 1944 marched 
on Athens, where, as I say, there was no government, there 
was no army, and almost took it by force, but were repulsed 
by the British garrison which was there under orders of Win- 
ston Churchill while a large part of the liberal world yelled 
and screamed and said that this was a horrible thing and 
that we were crushing noble Greek patriots. 

It happened that I was also of that notion and it happens 
that at the moment I was in London and I was the guest 
of Winston Churchill and as I went in to lunch—we were 
alone, there was no one there but the family and myself and 
my husband—Mr. Churchill said, “I hear you didn’t like 
what I did in Greece?” 

I said, “Not very well, no.” 

He said, “Well, you dodn’t know what you are talking 
about. After all, I am responsible for Tito in Yugoslavia. 
Don’t blame Mr. Stalin. I thought he was a fine fellow. | 
sent my son Randolph out there and he told me he was a fine 
fellow. 

“But,” he said, “you will see that I am right. When these 
people came marching down out of the mountains, I told 








General Scobie, ‘Shoot them. Don't allow this to happen. 
We are going to have a democratic government in Greece. 
We are not going to have another government set up by 
people who simply seize it by force and if the communists 
want to come into the government and behave in a demo- 
cratic manner, well that is all right too. I don't see how we 


’ 


can keep them out’. 


GREEK GOVERNMENT 


Now, what actually happened was that the government 
came back to Greece, the king came back. Eventually the 
officers, among them General Papagos who is now Com- 
mander in Chief of the Greek army—the first time I saw 
General Papagos was in Capri. I remember he had just 
been released from a concentration camp by the American 
army. Finally the Greek army began to form again and the 
king came back. They had a plebiscite as to whether he 
should remain on the throne. The two chief parties and the 
communists participated in that particular election and the 
king won although by a fairly low margin since he was not 
very popular. King George was opposed by the liberal party. 
Meanwhile the government put together and the 
communists were amnested. 

Then a general election was called. That was for 1946 
under United Nations supervision and to observe and see that 
it was a fair election, all parties were allowed to participate 
including the communist party. The communist party, how- 
ever, refused to participate, evidently having taken their own 
“Gallup” poll, as it were, and came to the conclusion that 
they wouldn’t get more than nine or ten per cent of the 
votes anyway, and would suffer at the polls. 

They went back to the mountains and began reforming 
their old partisan formations and in the meanwhile the King 
died and he was succeeded by his brother Paul and his wife 
Fredericka, who are infinitely more popular, particularly the 
Queen, than the old King and Queen were. I think the 
Queen is one of the finest people I have met in Greece. | 
spent several hours with her. When they talk about mon- 
archial fascism—this girl is a German princess. I have seen 
it in print that she was a nazi. It is perfect nonsense. She 
chose as the tutor for her children a man who was educated 
by Kurt Hahn, one of the earliest refugees from the nazi 
Reich, who ran a Salem school and set up another school in 
Edinburgh, Scotland. He had to leave because of the demo- 
cratic and anti-nazi nature of his school. He brags that not 
one single Salem boy ever became a nazi and a graduate of 
that school was chosen by the Queen. 

Also she was under the tutelage of General Smuts of 
Africa. Of course, she is not in politics and neither is the 
King, but her influence is very strong—the influence of the 
throne—and especially in social work. Nobody in Greece 
is doing so much for refugee children, for orphans, and for 
girls as the Queen. She has gotten mobilized the women of 
Athens who have never been very active in any kind of 
social work and she is doing a marvelous job in a purely 
social way. But in 1947 she had a government which is a 
coalition government representative of the two great parties 
of Greece, the liberals who are theoretically antimonarchists 
but who told the leaders that they weren't going to raise 
the issues because the monarchy was so popular that if they 
had another plebiscite it would win out. Incidentally, the 
word in Greek for monarchy—its semantic meaning is as- 
sociated with despotism and tyranny. Nobody in Greece 
speaks of the monarchy. They say “We are a crowned 
democracy.” At any rate, the government is representative 
of the two great parties, the people’s party which is con 
servative, and you might say the republican party of Greece, 
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and the party of businessmen, primarily. “They exercise a 
very great influence over it, and too much of an influence— 
because Greece is not a businessmen’s country primarily. It 
is a peasant country and the liberal party is theoretically anti- 
monarchist, and as a matter of fact they have a liberal prime 
minister, Sophoulis. 


‘They began this war in 1947 and it was still on in full 
biast when | was there this last April. As I said, I had a 
picture of the war in my mind as a movement of soldiers in 
battle. | don’t know why I had it but I did, sort of uncon- 
sciously, not really thinking of it. Now the first thing I 
learned about these communist civil wars is that they are 
not fought with any object at all of defeating the organized 
armed force of the nation. ‘The guerrillas never expected to 
defeat the Greek army. That was not their objective at all. 
‘The communist war is like a gang war. The object is not to 
meet armies in the field but to avoid meeting them. The 
vreat difficulty of the Greek army was ever to get the guer- 
rillas to fight real engagements. They based themselves—you 
know Greece is a peninsula entirely surrounded by water 
except for the frontier on Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Albania. 


FLIGHT EPpIsopE 


The guerrillas had all their military headquarters in these 
terrific mountains which formed that border. I asked the 
Greek army to fly me over that border, which they did in an 
unarmed plane. I am constantly having bright ideas for 
which | am apt to be given a great deal of credit for courage. 
They are not courageous. I am just stupid! This is an 
experience | wouldn't have missed for anything but would 
never care to repeat. It wasn’t the guerrillas that frightened 
me at all, although they did frighten Lt. Merrill who was 
along with me as a translator because a good many planes 
were shot down. I wasn’t scared of the guerrillas, | was 
scared of the mountains. These mountains come up like 
stalactites, like skyscrapers. They aren’t just nice, comfort- 
able ranges—they just stand up like so many high sky- 
scrapers, the most formidable things, some of them really 
steep. You would think an eagle couldn’t even nest in them. 

Here was this plane with a Greek pilot and navigator—I 
was sitting up in the cabin. The pilot wanted to fly low and 
we weren't even attempting to fly over the mountains. We 
were flying around them and from where I sat it looked as 
though we were going into them every two minutes. The 
pilot was so anxious that I should be well briefed that he 
was just leaning over me with no hands on the controls— 
and he would say, “You see light down there? That was 
the guerrillas’ headquarters.” 

Finally, I said, “I will look. You keep your place.” 

And Lt. Merrill when he got out was green also. I 
asked, “what are you afraid of?” 

He said, “Well, we were waving around like the tail 
of a fish and furthermore we were within anti-aircraft range 
of the guerrillas and they have got a lot of anti-aircraft 
yuns.” 

I said, “You are a fine person to go around with as a 
translator.”’ I didn’t like it at all. 

At any rate, the reason I told this was that these guerrillas 
always based themselves in these mountains so that if the 
Greek army went after them, they would simply retreat into 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia or Albania. They would retreat 
through very narrow defiles and no army could go into one 
of these defiles after them and expect to come out alive 
because they had it completely covered. 

Of course, when Marshall Tito decided that maybe he'd 
better call off this quarrel with Greece since the communists 


were attempting to break up and hack off a large piece of 
Greece—incidentally, the richest part of Greece. Thessaly, 
they say isn’t Greece, it seems to me I have heard of Thes- 
saly, from the old Greek mythology—and a piece of Yugo- 
slavia, and of course a piece of Bulgaria which the Bulgarians 
were willing to oblige with to make a corridor between 
Bulgaria and Greece for the sake of the Russian expansion 
to the Adriatic. 


When the communists finally, a year ago, came out with 
this program, a lot of guerrillas deserted. That was just a 
little too much for them because then it became clear that 
they were certainly not fighting for Greece. They were fight- 
ing for the division of their own country. However, how 
could they hold out? They could hold out because what they 
were trying to do, was to avoid engagements with the Greek 
army not trying to defeat it but trying totally to demoralize 
the whole country. 


A PEASANT CoUNTRY 


Greece is a peasant country. They don’t live on their 
farms. ‘They live in little villages of a few hundred families, 
at the most a thousand or so, and there are thousands of 
such villages all over Greece. These people would come in 
gangs, not in uniforms. The guerrillas didn’t wear uniforms. 
If you met a guerrilla on the street you couldn’t tell him 
from any ordinary peasant. They would come into these 
villages in raids with tommy-guns, machine guns, rifles, and 
they would carry off, for instance, the whole crop of the 
farmers. The farmers have cooperative storage places. If 
anybody protested, they would shoot him or they would 
kidnap a child and say “If you tell on us and don’t help us, 
we will kill your child. If you report what we have done to 
the Greek army, we will come back and burn the village 
down.” 

They put mines in roads. The roads of Greece are per- 
fectly awful, terrible dirt, rutty roads, and the roads on 
which the farmers would take their produce to market in 
their cart—with a mule or even with an ox, in these dirt 
roads that were of no military, strategic importance, they 
would place mines. They would come down at night and 
place these little mines and the next day a peasant and an ox 
would be blown into kingdom come. They placed them in 
fields. Hundreds of Greek peasants have been blown to bits, 
plowing their own land. Then, they have another cute idea. 
Wherever there was a county seat, they would come down 
in a raid and set fire to the government buildings so that all 
the government records would be burned, including the tax 
records. 


Their whole object was to so demoralize and terrorize 
the country that nobody could govern it. One result was 
that the peasants were becoming afraid to stay in these vil- 
lages. Of course, these little villages had no constabulary— 
they had no more constabulary than the little villages in 
Illinois have. I live in Barnard in Vermont, a population 
of 520, and if anything goes wrong in the township, we have 
to call up White River Junction to get a policeman. That is 
the way it was in these little villages. Everybody in Ver- 
mont over the age of ten has a hunting license and the hunt- 
ing season just opened last week and I don’t know how many 
people are going to be shot as well as deer. I never saw any- 
thing like it in my life. 

At any rate these little villages were unprotected and it 
was obviously impossible to protect all of them and the 
result was that the peasants began fleeing from them into the 
towns where there were garrisons, and the result of that was 
that 700 thousand Greek peasants left their villages and 
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flocked into the towns, flocked into Salonika, Florina, and 
Yanina, these larger towns. 

Several hundred thousand peasants is one-tenth of the 
total population of Greece. One-tenth of the population 
became refugees. Of course, they wouldn’t take care of their 
farms when they were living in towns in quonset huts as 
refugees, making a tremendous relief burden on the govern- 
ment, so they got an even worse food shortage than Greece 
normally has. 

CoMMUNIST TECHNIQUE 


That is the communist technique. It is only to demoralize, 
and to destroy and to make chaos in the hope that they can 
create a situation where nobody can govern. Now, first, the 
Greek army tried to go to the aid of these people. Calls 
came from all over Greece. They were running off in every 
direction and, of course, as soon as they would get to, say, 
one village, another village would start. I would like to put 
it this way. We think 30 thousand people aren’t many, but 
suppose there were 630 thousand organized gangsters in this 
country working under a complete, disciplined central control 
and suppose Canada was twice as large as this country and 
as powerful and Mexico was also twice as large and powerful 
and both of them were helping these guerrillas, these bandits, 
so they could always escape. How long do you think it would 
take the American army to clean them up? 

It is the most awful job, the most nerve-wracking job 
imaginable. I used to listen to the communist radio and get 
it translated for me and they were always talking about 
how they were going to lift the standards of living and so 
on, but what they were doing was destroying the standards 
of living for everybody in Greece, and I have never felt very 
kindly disposed towards communists, but I must say that 
since I saw the tactics that they used—for instance the kid- 
napping. They kidnapped 28 thousand children and sent 
them to communist states to be brought up as communists. 
That is just a repetition of the old business of the Ottoman 
Empire. The Ottoman Empire did the same thing but that 
was about 400 to 500 years ago, when they used to take 
Christian children to the courts of the sultan, and bring 
them up to be Janissaries of the Ottoman Empire in the 
Christian world. That is exactly what the communists are 
doing, and in addition to that they have kidnapped any 
number of these young girls and impressed them into the 
guerrilla armies. I didn’t believe this story. People told me 
that and I said, “Oh, that is an atrocity story.” I happened 
to see a great many of these girls. I saw them in the hospital, 
I saw them in a prison camp where they surrendered, some 
of them only 16 years old, who told me, each one of them, 
that she had been kidnapped. I said, “But why didn’t you 
fight?” 

“Well, they said, “what would we do? In the guerrillas’ 
ranks it is either kill or be killed. There was no possibility 
of running away. If we had run away, we would have been 
lost in the mountains and if we had been found we would 
have been shot and there was always somebody with a gun 
in our backs.” 

They said, “Well, we did surrender the moment we got a 
chance, which was true. All of these girls had surrendered 
when possible. One of them said, “Do you think I would 
want to shoot this boy? My brother is in the Greek army.”’ 
One little girl said, “I don’t know anything about politics. 
I haven’t even learned how to bake bread” and she was 
caught with a British automatic rifle shooting away. 


MIRACLE OF SURVIVAL 


Their whole object is to demoralize and that the Greeks 
have cleaned up this war is really another Greek miracle. It 





is another Greek miracle. The longer I was in Greece the 
more I became convinced that the question is not whether 
this is a good government or a bad government. The ques- 
tion is: how does it happen that this country exists at all? 

After all, it first fought the Italians and defeated them. 
Then it fought the Germans and it fought longer than 
France fought against the Germans. Then it had this her- 
rible war which has cost more, my friends, in destruction 
of life and property than either the Italian war or the Ger- 
man war, and then you wonder how they exist at all,—not 
are they a wonderful democratic government! 


ELIMINATED Po.itics FROM ARMY 


Early last spring, General Papagos was made Commander- 
in-Chief. One thing that was necessary was to get politics 
out of the Greek army. He took it on the ground only that 
he would be absolute Commander-in-Chief. He changed 
the entire strategy of conducting the war. He ceased run- 
ning around to protect people. He said, “ It is just too bad. 
We can’t do it, but we will take area after area of Greece,” 
and he did it like an extermination campaign. He went in 
advance first into the Peloponnesus, which you know from 
the stories of the Peloponnesian war. He went there into 
the Peloponnesus with very large forces in depth and he 
simply pushed and pushed and pushed and arrested and 
arrested and killed and killed and took prisoners and took 
prisoners until he got everybody out of there. Then he took 
another section of the country. Then he divided it up into 
corps areas and they cleaned up Greece. 

I wired several national magazines in April that I wanted 
to write a piece for them saying we will win the war for 
them in Greece this year. Nobody would take it because they 
thought, “Dorothy was sticking her neck out again” and | 
was because I couldn’t find anybody in Greece who would 
say that, including the Commander-in-Chief, but I was so 
impressed by him and by what I heard from General 
Lamphrey and by the systematic way they were going at it 
and by the number of prisoners | had seen and by the con- 
versations I had with the prisoners—to believe that the 
morale of the guerrillas had cracked and then of course Tito 
got out of the war, by which I mean he closed his borders 
and refused to allow these bandits to escape back into Yugo- 
slavia, which was the final coup d’etat although the Greeks 
would have told you “We would have won it anyhow” for 
they don’t feel very friendly towards Tito in Greece even 
now. They think he learned late what he was up against, 
and so forth. 


MARSHALL PLAN AID 


Of course, in Greece the Marshall Plan has been up 
against this war. That has been the very great difficulty. 
The Marshall aid is supposed to be for reconstruction and, 
as you know, what we actually give these countries is dollar 
credits and the government concerned that is getting the aid, 
then opens in the national bank, a fund in which they place 
the currency of their own country dollar for dollar. I mean 
in their own currency an equal amount of the credit they 
receive that is to be used for reconstruction. 

In Greece, the great part of the counterpart fund has had 
to be used to fight the war. All the ECA people with whom 
I spoke in Greece—and I spoke with every head of the divi- 
sion of the ECA—you know, you can always ask for some- 
thing as a journalist and sometimes you get it and sometimes 
you don’t. I asked the head of the ECA in Greece if he 
would call a round table conference for me of every head of 
the division. There were some twenty of them and I asked 
if he would allow me—if they would make a report to me 
and allow me to question them. He did so and so I spent 
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almost a whole day in a continual conference with these 
people. 

Now they all agreed that it was a shame we hadn't made 
a direct military appropriation for aid to Greece so that the 
Marshall Plan fund could function as it does in other 
countries as a reconstruction fund. Instead, we drew on the 
counterpart—that is to say, the Greek government—for the 
sake of prosecuting the war. Of course nobody has ever been 
ible to run a war on a budget, as we know, although we kept 
the Greek army down. Papagos told me “If we had had 50 
thousand more men, we could have won the war six or eight 
months earlier.” We have kept it down and I suppose that 
is a good idea too because they are not now saddled with a 
huge army difficult always to demobilize, particularly in a 
country as poor as Greece, but at any rate, even under those 
handicaps and in spite of the fact that Greece has a frightful 
inflation. The drachma is 10 thousand to the dollar and 
greatly overvalued in my belief. 


Cost oF Livinc IN GREECE 


The cost of living in Greece—I still don’t know how 
Greeks live. There are some questions you never find solved 
One question—how does a Greek live? A Greek 
civil servant—for instance, on his salary, | don’t see how 
he could live a day. Well, they say there is graft. Wherever 
people can't live, there is graft, isn’t there? They don’t dare 
to increase the salaries of the civil servants because the in- 
flation is bad enough as it is. I did discover one thing— 
nearly every Greck has two jobs. Nearly everybody I met in 
civil service is working during the day in one office and then 
at night he is acting as a translator or writing a play or he 
is keeping the books of some little Greek merchant who 
can’t keep his own books and how they get on I don’t know. 
That is one of the things I couldn’t find out to my own 
satisfaction, but at any rate and in spite of that, I am simply 
amazed at what we are doing. 


anywhere. 


PROBLEM IS POVERTY 


Since I haven’t much time I am talking about Greece be- 
cause in Greece you can see a microcosm of all these things. 
I think it is better than it is to run all over Europe and not 
give you a clear picture of any one place. The great prob- 
lem of Greece is poverty. Greece is the poorest country of 
Europe. It used to have vast forests and as a result of these 
forests—I mean if you read the ancient Greek mythologies 
you know they were people of the woods. They were sylvan 
people and as a result of these forests, they had rain and 
they had much richer agriculture and then the Turks, the 
Ottoman Empire, the Sultan’s Empire, conquered Greece 
and occupied it for 400 years and one of the things they 
did was to remove practically all the timber of the country, 
and as a result of that they changed the climate and the 
soil, so that Greece is, agriculturally, a very poor country. 

It has or it thought it had practically no resources at all 
on which to base independence. It has no coal, it has no oil. 
But you know what we are doing is to send out scientific 
commissions to all these countries. We sent out, for instance, 
a geological commission to Greece to go around and find 
out whether there was anything but guerrillas in the moun- 
tains, and they found there were a lot of things in those 
mountains that the Greeks didn’t know existed. 


Great Deposits or LIGNITE 


Chey found, for instance, great deposits of lignite. They 
found some of the more precious metals like magnesium— 
I mean that are used in fine metals, and they even think 
they see evidence that there is uranium in Greece; and on 


the basis of these discoveries which have been made by 
Ameri¢an commissions working with Greeks, they are mak- 
ing a plan for the industrialization of Greece. That is for 
new industries based on these resources. 

Then we have an agricultural commission with the ECA 
there. It is headed by Paul Jenkins, for years in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington. They have made a 
systematic study of Greck agriculture. One of the great 
problems is water with all this erosion, but they are tapping 
and finding sources of underground water so they have 
already worked out the plan for an irrigation system in 
Greece. Then they found that fishermen were fishing the 
same way they fished for the last 200 years, largely in the 
central waters, and this nitrogenous matter running away 
from the eroded hills, these fantastic mountains—they are 
so beautiful and so terrifying and in ways so bleak! But 
you understand why the old Greeks gave them all names: 
Olympus, Barnasus, etc., because each one is sort of a per- 
sonality, standing up there all alone—but this nitrogenous 
matter washing from the sides into the waters has greatly 
injured the fishing. 


SHOWING THE Way 


We have sent out people to explore the seas and find out 
where the great catches are and we have also sent under the 
Marshall Plan, refrigerator ships and told fishermen where 
—plotted the seas so that they are getting ever so many 
more fish than they have ever gotten in their lives, and we 
are helping them to set up cooperative processing plants so 
they can can and dry the fish. 


INFERIOR PROCESSING 


Then they have a very large olive oil crop, but they 
couldn’t get it on the market because it was of an inferior 
quality. It wasn’t because the olives were inferior or the 
olive oil, but because the processing was inferior. Wherever 
you go, you see Americans working to find new sources of 
wealth. Greece will always be poor. These lying commu- 
nists promising everybody the moon, a life of abundance! 
After all, as Paul Jenkins said to me, “The trouble with 
Greece is too many people and too many rocks.” ‘There are 
as many people in Greece as there are in Australia and it 
will always be a poor country, but everything the United 
States is doing is tending permanently to lift the standards 
of living, by the discovery of new wealth or the better use 
of old wealth. 

For instance, in road building, a Greek said to me, “Why 
you bring out these machines and the way you build roads— 
it is like paste coming out of a toothpaste tube.” We sent 
our road making machinery and crews. We did the same 
thing everywhere—in Turkey, for instance. The American 
crews didn’t build the roads. They went out to train Greek 
crews to handle this machinery. They sent out 300 or 400 
men in the first place. When I was there, there were only 
fifty ment left. All the rest was being done by Greeks, 
trained by Americans and we had built hundreds of miles of 
modern highways. 

Herogs’ Roap 


The road between Athens and Salonika is a heroes’ road 
—the guerillas shot several hundred people working on that 
road. They wanted to shut it off of course. So wherever 
you go you see this wonderful American thing. These peo- 
ple—it is amazing how little they talk about politics. The 
ECA people! They are always talking about specific proj- 
ects, specific problems. It seemed to me very amusing in a 
way—the communists who are always talking about their 
materialist philosophies, but all they do is talk. We don’t 
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talk about a materialist philosophy at all. We talk about 
democracy, an idealistic philosophy, but when it comes to 
actually doing something about the material things, we are 
doing it! 

I came away from Greece and most of the rest of the 
countries convinced, after listening to some of my colleagues 
say that, we were reactionary and influencing Europe. We 
are the most progressive influence that ever hit these back- 
ward countries because we are teaching them know-how 
and showing them how to make and do things and lifting 
themselves with their own power in so far as they can. 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION’S GREAT CHALLENGE 


I have taken one microcosm because there you can see 
how America functions all the way along, and how the 
communists function. We are up against the worst chal- 
lenge that ever hit Western civilization. I mean it began 
with Hitler and with the secession of Germany from West- 
ern civilization. That is the real sense of the Hitler move- 
ment. This great country seceded from the West. Now | 
always thought that the whole business of a peace with 
Germany was to get Germany back into Western civiliza- 
tion, not to punish her but to get her back where they belong. 

Now, thank God, we are beginning to realize that that 
is so. We are up against frightful problems but I am not 
going to talk about Germany because there isn’t time but 
we are beginning to think in terms of a proper historical 
order, not in terms of nations, in terms of France, Britain, 
Greece, so much as in terms of Western civilization because 
it has been challenged as it has never been challenged in its 
millenial history. 


300 Years oF DOMINATION 


The West, after all, has dominated the whole wide world 
for 300 years. It has been the dominant civilization of the 
earth. There hasn’t been any other for 300 years. Where- 
ever you go—the islands of the Pacific and the peninsulas 
jotting out into it, there was sitting Britain or France or 
Holland or the United States. The whole science of the 
world has come from the West. Christianity has been the 
most dynamic religion in the world. Democracy, parlia- 
mentary government, all of that has been spreading. 


TAvuGHT Se_F-GovERNMENT 


Now, all of a sudden, in this generation that has stopped. 
Maybe it is a good thing that it has stopped. I am not an 
imperialist. I don’t think the West can dominate the world. 
One fine day it was obvious that Asia would wake up. 
Even Western principles we have taken to Asia, like the 
British taught self-government to the Hindus. They never 





had it before, but they got the idea. Mr. Nehru who was 
educated in Cambridge and England and Mr. Ghandi who 
also spent 1 great deal of time in England—and the Indian 
leaders were bound to say, one fine day, “If self-government 
is good for the Englishmen, it is good for Hindus” and the 
American colony men said the same thing. It was bound to 
come, and in the end I think it will be a good thing, but 
we are not challenged in Europe. 

It is in the historic Europe in the very birthplace of our 
civilization, and I think it is a great step forward. We 
began to speak about the West as though it were one thing 
because history is not the history of individual nations, the 
history of the rise and fall of the great civilizations. In 
this great crisis which began with Hitler and which is now 
carried on by the communists, this struggle against the West, 
most of the West was flat on its face. 


CHALLENGE TO NATION 


There remained just one great country, the child of the 
West, the United States of America. Now Arthur Toyn- 
bee, the great historian who wrote the study of history, said 
that nations survive as long as they are able to meet chal- 
lenges. The test of a civilization, he says, is not race; it is 
not geography; it is not this or that thing. It is its capacity 
to respond to challenge. 

I think we have made every known mistake in the post- 
war world, partly out of credulity, partly out of good will, 
partly out of the fact that we are better technically than we 
are in systematic political thinking on a world-wide basis. 
However, when the showdown came, we have with what- 
ever improvisation responded in a great way to the challenge 
of the West. Now we are going to have to keep on re- 
sponding to that challenge. It isn’t something that is going 
to be finished in 1952. It isn’t anything that is going to 
be finished in my lifetime or probably the lifetime of my 
son. We are going to have a half a century of it, at least, 
of constant danger, constant challenge, but I have absolute 
confidence that we will meet the challenge. 


Must Cuttivate Forrirupe 


I think and hope without war we are meeting it if we 
just cultivate fortitude, if we just know that we live in a 
dangerous time that is going to go on being dangerous, that 
is going to go on being challenging and it is going to go on 
being hard. 

A man I greatly admire, President Roosevelt, said, as you 
remember in his second inaugural address: “To some gen- 
erations much is given; from others, much is demanded. This 
generation of Americans has a rendezvous with destiny.” 

We have it, my friends, and we will continue to have it. 


Boiling Latin America 


POLITICAL STABILITY DEPENDS ON ECONOMIC STABILITY 
By DR. MANUEL R. GARCIA-MORA, Chairman, Department of Political Science, University of Detroit, and 


Secretary, Committee on Nationality, Immigration and Naturalization of the Inter-American Bar Association 


Delivered at a Forum on “Christianity, Democracy and World Affairs” held at Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa, 
December 2, 1949 


HE overall picture of Latin America today shows an 
increasing revolutionary wave which poses many 
problems to the unity of the Western Hemisphere. 
The situation seems to be very alarming since there are 
rumors to the effect that these revolutions are communis- 





tically inspired; that fascism has taken refuge in Argentina; 
that there is, in the Southern part of South America, an 
antagonistic bloc against the United States. I should like 
to point out from the beginning, so that your minds may be 
at rest, that these contentions indicate a great misunderstand- 
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ing of what is acutally going on in the countries South of 
the Rio Grande. My talk tonight is an attempt to clarify 
some of these issues. 


It cannot be denied tat Latin America has had an un- 
isually rich crop of revolutions in the last two years with 
ipheavals in almost all the twenty Latin American Republics 
one way or another. My personal opinion is that these 
revolutions are the necessary means for the attainment of 
social reforms, which have been denied to the lower classes for 
over a period of a century. As it is generally known, two 
antagonistic classes have always existed in Latin America 
nce colonial times. ‘The extremely wealthy class and the 
‘These countries lack a middle class, 
since the time of Aristotle has been considered the 
backbone of democracy. The aim of present-day revolutions 

ocial change, to break through the status quo rigidly main- 
tained under the traditional conservative rule. It was a social 
revolution which started in Mexico in 1910 and which is 
preading to all the other Latin American countries. These 
ocial revolutions could be further characterized as vertical 
moves that try to shift power from the top to the bottom of 
the social hierarchy. 


extremely poor class. 
\A hic h 


The question may be asked regarding the social and eco- 
nomic conditions which are responsible for these revolutions. 
‘Yo be sure, Latin America has suffered from many ills which 
date back to the days of the colony. The standard of living 
has been very low; the life expectancy in the whole of the 
Latin American area is between 30 and 35 years; the per 
capita income is about $100 per year as compared with about 
53,000 in the United States; the rate of illiteracy runs very 
high, being today from 70 to 80% of a population of almost 
150,000,000 people. These poor economic conditions have 
been in part responsible for the lack of democracy in some 
countries, and it is only in countries which have a compara- 
tively high standard of living where democracy has taken 
deeper roots. Such is the case of Argentina, which is the 
wealthiest and the most democratic minded nation of Latin 
\merica. On the whole, we may say that the rest of the 
countries are controlled by a very small clique of wealthy 
tamilies which not only monopolizes the political institutions 
of the country, but the means of production as well. 

Regarding Communism I believe that this is not an im- 
portant issue in Latin American politics. During the years 
tollowing the end of the war, the best organized and most 
influential Communist Parties appeared in Brazil, Chile and 
Cuba. The Communist Party of Brazil was outlawed in 
1947, the Communist members in the National Congress 
were expelled and today the leader of the Party is in exile. 
The Chilean Communist Party has been under close super- 
vision by the Government and the Chilean President has 
threatened to outlaw the Party if the need should arise. 

This leaves the Cuban Communist Party as the bulwark 
of Communist agitation in Latin America. The development 
of this Party, the official title of which is the “Popular 
Socialist Party”, has been startling. The membership of the 
Party has been increasing steadily from 81,225 members in 
1942 to 200,000 in 1947. It should be noted that Cuba has a 
population of four and three-quarter million inhabitants, and 
if the United States Communist Party corresponded in size 
to its Cuban counterpart, it would have from 6 to 7 million 
members. The Cuban Party further boasts of being the 
official guide to the other parties in Latin America, and its 
policy is a combination of nationalistic feelings with a violent 
antagonism against the United States. It seems that there 
should be ample reason for alarm, since all these Communist 
activities take place only within an hour and a half by plane 
from the United States. But again, my personal feelings are 


that even in Cuba the Communist Party represents a tem- 
porary force, since the experience of Brazil, Argentina and 
Chile proves that the Communists have gone out of existence 
as soon as the Government has granted certain demands, such 
as high-wages, better housing conditions, universal free edu- 
cation, healthy conditions of labor and the like. It seems to 
be certain, therefore, that the Cuban Communist Party 
would lose its supporters, like the other Latin American 
Communist Parties have, if labor were given specific rights 
instead of being suppressed by the use of the army, and 
mostly, if the United States were to enter into a more favor- 
able agreement with the Cuban Government with a view 
toward developing the Cuban economy in other directions. 
This is extremely important, inasmuch as the Communists 
accuse the United States of being responsible for the de- 
pendence of Cuba on the export of sugar entirely. 

On the whole, I believe that Latin America is antagonistic 
to Communism for three reasons. In the first place, because 
Latin America is about 90% Catholic and Communism 
stands for atheism. The Communists know this to be their 
most formidable obstacle, so in Bolivia they promised not to 
interfere with Church activities. The Bolivian Government, 
on the other hand, did not expect this promise to be fulfilled, 
since the Communists aim at destroying the Catholic Church 
throughout the world. The next move of the Government 
was to ban the Communist Party and today it has disappeared 
from the political scene. 

In the second place, the Latin American countries have 
a long tradition of what is known as caudillismo. (‘This may 
be translated as bossism). By caudillismo is meant a political 
movement centered around a colorful personality. This, of 
course, implies that the Latin American people do not follow 
ideologies, but rather individuals, colorful bosses. The Latin 
American Communist Parties have lacked leaders with mass 
appeal. 

Finally, with increasing cooperation in the Inter-American 
field, the Communists are losing their main target of attack, 
namely, the United States. The Communists have used anti- 
American feelings as a policy that could attract mass support. 
However, today with the United States genuine desire for 
healthy Inter-American relations, the Communist slogan of 
“battle against American imperialism in Latin America” can 
count on very little, if any, support. 

Another important problem is the issue regarding fascism, 
which is usually associated with Peron. I am not here to 
make excuses for Peron’s administration. However, it should 
be observed that from the standpoint of Latin American 
political conditions, Peron is neither a fascist nor a dictator. 
Here I should like to make reference to the often forgotten 
fact that the development of democracy has not been the 
same in any two countries, and if the American democracy 
differs from the British and French democracies, we should 
expect to find differences between the fully developed Ameri- 
can democracy and the increasing democracy of Latin Amer- 
ica, especially the democracy of the Argentine Republic. 
Politically, Argentina has presented more stability over a 
period of a century than any other Latin American State. It 
is true that today Argentina has a so-called New Constitu- 
tion, but this Constitution does not break with the constitu- 
tional tradition of the past. For one thing, the so-called 
New Constitution represents few amendments introduced to 
the old document. The latter has been in continuous applica- 
tion since 1853 and has only been amended four times. I 
may add that the Argentine Constitution is the second oldest 
Constitution in the Western Hemisphere. 

Reviewing the amendments introduced, I must admit that 
the only objectionable amendment may be the one dealing 
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with the power of the President to be reelected for an im- 
mediate period, which means that after six years the Presi- 
dent may be reelected for six years more. Although some 
people claim that this opens the door for a dictatorial ruler, 
nevertheless we cannot predict anything at this time, since the 
constitutional tradition of Argentina is very deeply rooted in 
the people and I doubt very much whether the Argentine 
people are willing to accept a dictatorial President without 
any opposition. The other amendments incorporated desires 
long felt by the people, but which were disregarded because 
of conservative governments that opposed any change. For 
instance, the peoples of the territories, which incidentally 
represent 44% of the Argentine territory, claimed for the 
right to vote in Presidential elections since 1898 without 
avail. Today the Constitution gives them this right. Also 
provisions are made for the direct election of the President 
and Vice-President; for the rights of labor and the duty o 
the State to protect the family. 

An opposite suggestion may be possible to the effect that 
the political process of Argentina is of a fascist character. 
This will give me an opportunity to express briefly how Peron 
was elected. The election of 1945 was pure, as the State 
Department itself confessed. A similar confession was made 
by the Radical Civic Union, which is the party of the oppo- 
sition. The success of Peron may be attributed to three 
causes. First, he represented the only force which stood 
directly against Communism, since the other parties that 
formed the coalition called the Democratic Union against 
Peron, accepted the alliance of the Argentine Communist 
Party. It was due to this marriage of convenience between 
the Communist Party and the traditional conservative Argen- 
tine Parties, that the latter lost support from manufacturing 
interests, and amazing as it might be, the upper classes sided 
with Peron, if not out of sympathy, at least out of necessity. 
Secondly, Peron incorporated into his program social and 
political reforms for which the Argentine people had been 
clamoring for a long time. Thirdly, two days before the 
election, the United States under the advice of Ambassador 
Braden made public the “Blue Book”, which dealt with 
allegedly pro-Nazi dealings of the Argentine Government. 
The consensus of opinions is that this last factor decided the 
election in favor Peron, because the United States hurt the 
extreme nationalism of the Argentine people. Even the best 





friends of the United States in Argentine expressed at that 
time that the “Blue Book’’ went too far, since it obviously 
interfered with internal politics. As you all know, Braden 
was declared a persona non grata by the Argentine Govern- 
ment, and when he returned to the United States, he was 
rewarded with the post of Assistant Secretary of State in 
Charge of Latin American Affairs for a “job well done”. 

The inescapable conclusion is that neither Communism 
nor Fascism dominate Latin American politics. Latin Amer- 
ican revolutions are necessary instruments for certain classes 
to obtain recognition in the political and economic fields. 
And the accomplishments of these revolutions are the best 
weapons to extinguish any Communist idea that may be 
latent in the masses, since the revolutions of today aim at 
social change and a better deal for the underprivileged classes. 

You may be asking yourselves what all this has to do with 
the United States. The answer is obvious. The United 
States and the Latin American countries have established an 
Inter-American System. But the success of this System de- 
pends to a great extent on the development of healthy eco- 
nomic and political conditions. Pan-Americanism has a little 
chance of success if the revolutionary trend continues in- 
definitely and if poverty continues to prevail in those areas. 
Political stability cannot be obtained unless there is economic 
stability. Hence, the main problem boils down to promoting 
those economic and social conditions which are necessary 
for the development of healthy political conditions. “The 
Latin American economy could be greatly improved, not by 
loans or gifts from the United States, but rather through the 
development of intra-Hemispheric trade, which would give a 
lift to the trade of some countries that today lack dollars to 
buy American goods and therefore, they constantly have an 
adverse balance of trade. There are in the Western Hemis- 
phere all sorts of trade barriers, discrimination, friction and 
antagonism in the economic field. Moreover, some nations 
to the South, like Argentina, maintain their commercial rela- 
tions with Europe, not with the other American countries. 
There is no doubt that the development of intra- Hemispheric 
trade would bring all the countries of this Hemisphere closer 
together and would lay down the foundations for a strong 
solidary bloc, which today is so vital for the protection of our 
Western Civilization from any aggression coming from across 
the seas. 


e @ eo 
Democracy is a Form of Political Government 
TRUE DEMOCRACY IS BASED ON THE DIGNITY AND LIBERTY OF THE CITIZENS 
By HERBERT R. O’CONOR, United States Senator from Maryland 
Delivered at the Philippine Missions Annual Dinner, New York, N.Y. December 1, 1949 


HIS is a gathering of friends of the Philippine people, 

and in such a gathering I hope I am no stranger. As 

an American, I have a sort of paternal interest in that 
new republic, because of the part which our country has 
played in its foundation. Particularly, also, by our presence 
do we desire to pay tribute to the heroic part played by the 
Philippine people in the recent war. “Bataan” is a name 
which will bind together in an eternal friendship our two 
great democracies. 

Democracy is one of the most talked about things in the 
world today. The peoples of the world have been aroused 
and awakened by the shock of a total war. They have begun 
to ask questions; to oppose the concentration of power in 
dictatorships they can not censure; to demand recognition 
of their dignity and liberty as citizens. All over the world, 


the tendency towards democracy is winning the support of 
thinking people. 

As Americans, we approve of that tendency. We have 
lived in a democracy, which though not perfect and in need 
of improvement, has protected the rights and liberties of the 
common man. 

Here in America not long ago an official Advisory Com- 
mission to the President told our people that we must all be 
concerned with ‘“‘an understanding of democracy and an in- 
creased sense of personal responsibility on the part of every 
individual for making democracy work.” ‘That means that 
we must know what democracy is. That means that we 
must be able to distinguish a true democracy from a false 
one. Democracy is a form of political government. It is not 
a philosophy of life. But the philosophy of life on which it 
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is based will determine whether that particular democracy 
in any nation is true or false. 

A false democracy is based on the denial of all dependence 
on a superior authority; on the denial of the divine origin 
and destiny of man, which leads logically to the destruction 
of the dignity and the liberty of the individual. It may for 
a time possess the external forms of freedom, but it can be 
nothing but a counterfeit. 

And what does a counterfeit democracy look like? It is 
made up of a shapeless mass of citizens, beaten into a color- 
less uniformity, reduced to the function of a mere machine, 
who are passive and can be moved only from outside, an easy 
plaything in the hands of unprincipled men who for their 
own selfish interests, in the name of the “State,” exploit the 
changing moods of the mob. It has no respect for the lessons 
of the past, no sense of honor, no place for personal activity. 
It is a tyranny wearing the mask of a “people’s government.”’ 

Contrast with that the picture of a true democracy which 
is, in brief, a government based upon the dignity and liberty 
of its citizens. It is founded on the immutable principles of 
the natural law and revealed truth; on the belief in a per- 
sonal God, a creator, from whom each individual receives 
a personal dignity and each legitimate government political 
authority. 

Every individual in it has full freedom to set forth his 
own views of the duties and sacrifices imposed upon him and 
the assurance that he will not be compelled to obey without 
being heard. Its citizens are fully conscious of their own 
personality, of their duties and their rights and their free- 
doms, of a certain area which they can never surrender to 
any government because it belongs to God. ‘Those citizens 
live and move by their own energy, enriching the State and 
its institutions by their spontaneous personal activity. 

It expects legislators of moral standards, intellectual 
capacity, and consciences that should command the respect 
and support of the better people. It demands citizens of 
moral maturity. Why the very inequalities in a_ true 
democracy—providing they are not prejudicial to justice 
and mutual charity-—proclaim its character, that in the eyes 
of the State every man has the right to live his own life in a 
decent way. 

These spiritual principles are the very life blood of true 
democracy. Drain them off and you have nothing but the 
cold corpse of democratic forms that will be a source of 
infection to the world. Can it be that the Communists 
understand this better than many people in our western 
world? Seizing power, they lose no time in trying to deal 
a death blow to religion. ‘They know that without religion, 
these spiritual principles are lost; and that when these are 
lost, democracy is dead. ; 

Communism, as it exists today, is doubtless the greatest 
threat in modern history to the rights and privileges of 
human beings. The totalitarian challenge arises from an odd 
combination of two human emotions, fear and hope. The 
fear stems from threat of the powerful and proximate mili- 
tary forces, which are based in the Soviet Union. 

But even more magnetic is the hope which draws people 
to Communism. Missionaries have long since been cognizant 
of conditions in the Far East which helped to spread false 
ideologies. Missionaries have lived among the peoples of the 
kar kast and have helped them to bear their afflictions. 
They have stood with them beneath the crushing weight of 
economic injustice and political oppression. They have sensed 
the deep indignation which the arrogance of unbridled power 

-especially toreign power—has so often kindled in sensitive 
native hearts. And they realize far more clearly than most 
other Americans that the simple promise—even the false 


promise—of a fuller rice bowl and a bit of land and a little 
less oppression has great power to stir hope in millions of 
Far Eastern peasants. 

It is not unusual for the miserable anywhere to shift 
readily and even enthusiastically from one form of oppression 
to another in an anxiety to escape from misery. 


In the past it was faith and sound doctrine that fired the 
imagination and kept alive the hope of an awakening Asia. 
And when the two converged in great strength in the Philip- 
pines under American sponsorship a powerful trust in the 
integrity of our leadership spread throughout the Far East. 

Let it ever be emphasized that it was the true democracy 
which the Founding Fathers established in America, not- 
withstanding the opinions of some of our contemporaries who 
have either never read the early history of this country or 
who ignore its lessons. That, we hope, is the type of 
democracy which the missionaries have planted in the Philip- 
pine Republic. They were fortunate to find in the Philip- 
pines a fertile soil ready to receive the seeds of democracy. 
For close on to 400 years, it has been plowed and harrowed 
and fertilized with these Christian principles which alone 
can give life and nourishment to a true democracy. 

War thrust America, willy-nilly, into a position of world 
leadership. World leadership is an honor; but like every 
honor, it brings new burdens of responsibility. I think 
America has tried sincerely to shoulder these burdens. It 
has fulfilled the promise of independence for the Philippines. 
It has drawn upon her rich resources and sponsored the 
Marshall Plan, called by one European statesman “the great- 
est act of generosity on the part of any nation in the history 
of the world.” 


Having shared her tanks and planes during the war, having 
shared her food and machines after the war, the United 
States now proposes to share its technical knowledge with 
the backward areas of the world by means of the Point Four 
Program. But world leadership entails even more than that. 
Being an arsenal of democracy, being the granary of the 
world, being a free industrial and engineering school for the 
backward areas of the world, is not enough. It is as true 
today as ever that man does not “live by bread alone.” Our 
nation must not surrender to moral evil anymore than to 
totalitarian armies. It must help to eradicate bad ideas as 
wel! as bad economic conditions. 

But nothing is more important than the continued exten- 
sion through education of an understanding of democratic 
principles and the continuance of those Christian works of 
mercy which for so long have been pursued by American 
missionaries in the Far East. 


It is not an insignificant gesture that Congress should 
interest itself in the restoration of these institutions. It is, 
first of all, a matter of elementary justice. But I believe, 
furthermore, that if we take this step the American people 
as a whole shall be doing themselves a great service. We 
cannot afford at this critical hour to shut off these sources of 
inspiration and of hope to the oppressed. 

Certainly, those who have so generously aided them in the 
past can not remain unmoved at such a sight. The vision and 
courage of these men must be matched by our prayers and 
sacrifices. Their labors must be matched by our loyalty. 
They must draw strength for their arduous work from the 
knowledge that we shall not fail them in their heroic efforts 
to establish in the Philippines what others with them are 
trying to establish throughout the world—the Kingdom of 
Christ—so beautifully described by the Church as a “king- 
dom of truth and life, a kingdom of holiness and grace, a 
kingdom of justice and love and peace.”’ 
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“The Role of Government in Labor Relations” 


THE LESS GOVERNMENT YOU HAVE, THE BETTER LABOR RELATIONS WILL BE 


By CYRUS S. CHING, LL. D. Director, Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, November 28, [949 


WOULD like to roll the clock back a little to see if we 

are making any progress. I know this fair city of 

Detroit. I have many, many friends here. I remember 
some of the things that have happened over a period of the 
last fifteen years in this and many other industrial cities. I 
think we have made a lot of progress since the early 
“Thirties” in this matter of industrial relations. Consider 
the industrial relations climate that existed at the time Con- 
gress put a law on the statute books which gave any person 
the right to go out and organize a labor union: We had in- 
experienced personnel in many of the unions organizing a 
lot of people who never had been subjected to any kind of 
discipline in a labor union, and didn’t know anything about 
trade unionism or its history; we had management and per- 
sonnel staffs that were dedicated to fighting any organization 
in the plants; they were entirely inexperienced in dealing 
with unions and conducting collective bargaining. With 
these explosive ingredients it is a wonder we didn’t blow up 
our whole industrial system. We did very well to get by 
as well as we did. 

There is another thing that I want to say, whether you 
like it or not. The law of the land today, and our national 
labor policy is expressed in the term collective bargaining. 
That policy is contained in the Wagner Act, and in the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947—sometimes re- 
ferred to as the Taft-Hartley Law. I, as representative of 
the government, have the responsibility tc try to make col- 
lective bargaining work. Some of you may think that col- 
lective bargaining is not a good thing; that we would get 
along a darned sight better without it. Be that as it may, 
and whatever your private opinions may be, I look on our 
system of free collective bargaining and the responsibilities 
that go with it in this country as the foundation stones of 
our democratic system of industrial self-government. 

We cannot have our freedoms without accepting our re- 
sponsibilities. You have heard that many times before, I 
suspect. It’s just as true of industrial relations as it is of 
other aspects of our political and economic society. I am 
afraid that free peoples, who thrive under a free system such 
as ours, have a tendency to think that their freedom is some- 
thing inherited—that they have an inalienable right to it, 
and that it never can be taken away from them. That is not 
true. Any generation in this or any other free country that 
fails to earn and to pay its own installment on the price of 
freedom, may find that its freedom and free enterprise sys- 
tem may become insolvent. We can’t forever be declaring 
dividends and drawing checks on a free system without put- 
ting something back in. If we mean to enjoy our freedoms, 
we must develop restraint and responsibility. If we fail to 
do this, particularly in the field of industrial relations, I 
fear that our freedoms will wither away. 

Criticism is not inconsistent with an assumption of re- 
sponsibility, but I haven’t too much patience with people 
who are constantly criticising their government: municipal, 
state and Federal. The only people, in my judgment, whose 
criticism of their government is justified are those who are 
willing to do something about the evils and errors that they 
complain about. 

I remember the time when the Wage and Price Stabiliza- 
tion policy was put into effect during the war. I was called 





in by President Franklin D. Roosevelt. He said, “You know 
a lot of people. You get around quite a bit. What is the 
general reaction among the people in industry and people 
in labor about this wage stabilization and price policy of 
ours?” I said, “Without exception everybody believes in it 
100 per cent—without exception for everybody except them- 
selves.” That is such a typical reaction to government action, 
I fear. So many of us put up a clamor for government to 
do this to help us, or to refrain from doing that to help us— 
and when we demand that government act or refrain from 
acting to our personal benefit, we not only forget the general 
effect on others, but that our demands on government are 
frequently inconsistent with our political philosophy. 

I find myself very happy in my job as Director of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service because its func- 
tion squares so neatly with my own ideas of the ideal rela- 
tionship of government and labor disputes. My agency does 
not represent government in its majestic sovereign aspect. 
Our job doesn’t contemplate wielding a big stick. Our job 
is to help employers and unions to help themselves. Our con- 
ception of the role of government in labor relations is that 
the less government you have in labor relationships, the better 
the labor relationships will be. 

However, the government can carry out this role of non- 
intervention only if union and management representatives 
bear in mind that their activities have an effect on the public 
interest and they bear a responsibility for protecting that 
interest. If they fail to do so, the government must protect 
the public. 

There comes a time, unfortunately, when the public inter- 
est is so overwhelming, when it is so much greater than the 
interest of the parties, that government must step in and 
use a heavy hand. Those situations are deplorable. They 
don’t add anything to the sum total of better relationships 
in this country. They are the cases that get the headlines. 

Recently, I assume, some of you have seen my homely mug 
on television, and other places—the newspapers, and so forth 
—and the impression was given out that | was just a “tough 
guy” and that I had an awfully hard job. Don’t let any- 
body kid you on that. I’m not a “tough guy” and I 
can’t work any miracles, and the job is not very hard, if you 
take it in your stride and try to get some fun out of it. But 
that does not represent what the government does, or what 
our Service does. The work of our Service, and the way you 
get your return for the money you pay in taxes for our Serv- 
ice is from the work of 205 or 206 men that we have out in 
the field who never make the headlines, whose names do not 
appear. Most of the labor disputes they assist the parties in 
settling are not of sufficient importance to make the news 
headlines. Those are the men that make this Service worth- 
while, and those are the men who are making the big con- 
tribution. Someone would find some way of settling the big 
national disputes like a steel strike or a coal strike even if 
there wasn’t any Mediation Service. But all these cases out 
in the field—the smaller companies—that is where I think 
the big contribution is being made. 


There are two commandments in our Service. One is 


absolute impartiality in the disputes between management 
and labor. The other is never to violate a confidence. We 
want both labor and industry to feel free to tell us what 
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their story is, what their slant is, in a situation, and in that 
way sometimes we are able to help the parties work out the 
difficulty. It is not the business of the Mediation Service to 
settle labor disputes. It can only help the parties to arrive at 
a settlement. Sometimes the parties get a little bit “up on 
their ear,” and they take positions; sometimes they say, 
“Well, that’s a matter of principle with me, and I’m going 
to stick there until Hell freezes over.”” Very frequently I’ve 
heard that expression, and I’m always reminded of what 
Past President Hadley of Yale said one time. He said, “A 
lot of people talk about principles, but many times when you 
analyze them, they are just merely a rearrangement of 
prejudices.” 

‘There are a few points that 1 would like to give to some 
of the gentlemen here who may be interested in this matter 
of labor relations and how to handle them. I am a member 
of the Bar. | have two Honorary Law Degrees. They’re 
no good to me in my present job. The background of legal 
education helps some, but too many times lawyers who are 
lawyers first and primarily, and only incidentally industrial 
relations experts, can do a lot of harm to collective bargain- 
ing. | recognize the fact that some of the most constructive 
people in labor relations today are members of the Legal 
Profession; their success, however, is not attributable to the 
fact that they are lawyers, but rather to their experience in 
the field and just the kind of people they are. ‘oo many 
lawyers enter labor situations with the objective of winning 
a case for a client. Sometimes it is not the lawyer’s fault, 
but the client's, and the insecure feeling the lawyer has that 
if he doesn’t come out with a victory he loses the client. That 
is the wrong approach. If you were looking for a divorce, it 
might be all right, but when you are dealing with labor rela- 
tions you are not in a divorce court. You can’t have a divorce 
hetween employer and employee. That relationship is going 
on and on and on, and every time that negotiations are carried 
on they should make some contribution to bettering the rela- 
tionship for the future—and sometimes the short-term settle- 
ment is not always conducive to the best relations for the 
future. Many, many times we take a corporation lawyer and 
throw him into these labor situations, and he does more harm 
than good; but many, many lawyers make a substantial con- 
tribution. So | would advise you that if you are putting a 
lawyer in, to get a lawyer who is first a labor relations man, 
and not first a lawyer who is going in to win a case. 

There is another thing that | would like to call attention 
to. ‘That is that unions today, going into negotiations, are 
frequently much better prepared than management. We 
think in terms of a meeting between labor and management, 
whether it be the United Mine Workers and the Coal Opera- 
tors, or the heads of the Steel Corporations and Mr. Murray, 
and so forth—and a lot of people think, ‘“Well, if I had my 
ear to the keyhole there what a wonderful time 1 would 
have. ‘They must be calling each other all kinds of names 
and spitting in each other’s eyes.”” All of us know better than 
that, because miany times these sessions are much like a Board 
of Directors meeting. A little more interesting. It is not 
uncommon today for unions to come in many, many times 
with statistics and more information in regard to the eco- 
nomics of the industries and companies than the company 
representatives have. Therefore, the company representatives 
frequently-—l’m speaking from bitter experience—proceed to 
get mad when confronted with statistics which they have 
nothing in their briefcase to combat. Then you're due for 
trouble. ‘Then you're due for some kind of a blow-up. I 
think it is terribly important that companies and unions both, 
when they go into these negotiations, go in on the basis of 
facts. Don't be afraid to lay your facts on the table—and 
this goes for both—even if they are sometimes against you, 


because you can’t always have all of the facts on your side. 
A little candor and frankness in bargaining would not only 
be refreshing, but is also likely to pay dividends in future 
dealings. 

There was an interesting case not long ago of a company— 
many miles from Detroit—that over a period of four years 
came to the bargaining table and took the position that it 
could not grant any wage increase at all. ‘““No wage increase. 
We can’t aftord it. ‘The company is just in a position where 
we can't give a wage increase.” But each time, after going 
through the pain of having a strike, they granted a wage 
increase. Now, what kind of a background, or what kind 
of a situation was that to face this year when they were really 
broke. ‘The union regarded the company as the boy in the 
tale who cried “Wolf! Wolf!” There was no reason in the 
world why the union should believe them. They were telling 
them exactly the same story, in the same language, and using 
the same words that they had for four years, and each time 
they came up with something. And the union insists that 
they get a wage increase again this year. There were the 
facts, or so-called facts, that were presented before. The 
company was doing pretty well. They were making quite a 
bit of money. They probably could have granted a wage in- 
crease without too much pain. And had they done so, they 
would have established a confidence; by facing facts as they 
were they would have established a confidence that would 
have made it much easier for them this year. This year 
they're up against it, and up against it plenty hard. 

‘There’s one other point in connection with these labor 
negotiations that | think is important for us. We hear many 
complaints, ‘‘Why in the name of Heaven don’t these union 
fellows understand something about the economics of our 
business?” That’s perfectly valid criticism. And the union 
fellow says, “Why in the name of God don’t some of these 
management representatives understand something of the 
economics of our business ?”, because running a labor organi- 
zation is a business. I think if industry wants union leaders 
to understand their business, they have got to understand a 
little something of what some of the basic things are in a 
union organization, and how things go in a union organiza- 
tion; then we will be in a much better position to know what 
is motivating people. The idea of just sitting down and say- 
ing, “It’s all one-sided,” is wrong: it isn’t. You come in; 
you have a labor union, a large one or a small one, and they 
come in to sit down and do business with you. I think that 
the more we put it on a business basis—facts and figures, 
telling the truth, and establishing confidence—I think we 
will make progress. 

Labor disputes are news, but it is only the sick ones that 
make the headlines. The prominence and the publicity given 
to some of these cases makes many people pessimistic about 
the future of collective bargaining. But when you stop to 
consider that there are 150,000 or 200,000 contracts between 
unions and management all over this country being negotiated 
every year, and you never hear about them—you don’t know 
anything about them—and six or eight or ten make the head- 
lines, then we're not in such a bad way. I think we have 
made one whale of a lot of progress, and I think it is some- 
thing to be proud of. I think it has come about as a result 
of accepting responsibility on the part of both management 
and labor. 

Another thing that we find in many of these dispute situa- 
tions that come up: It is not so much what the President of 
the Company, or the General Manager, does or thinks that 
makes bad relationships, it’s much farther down the line; 
the relationships between the Shop Steward, and the Fore- 
man, or the Assistant Foreman—the lack of understanding 
on their part. I rather suspect—although I do not know 
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this—but I rather suspect that Dave Wolff could tell you 
some instances where a lack of understanding as to the mean- 
ing of the terms of a contract might at times have created 
a bad situation. 

I think it is highly advantageous when you're dealing with 
a union, to deal with it on the basis that it is an integral 
part of the organization. See what you can do to make your 
relationship with it work, instead of bucking it all the time 
and throwing obstacles in the way of the union, because 
every time you put out your foot to try to trip up the union’s 
representative, he’s going to put out his own leg sometime 
when you may be on slippery ground, and down you will go. 
I think that it is highly important that everybody, up and 
down the line in an organization, understand the contract. 
I think it is terribly important to have the Foreman, Assist- 
ant Foreman, Supervisor, Shop Steward, everybody, know 
just what that agreement means, and you can avoid a lot 
of grief on that one. 

You expect me to say something about steel and coal. 
Steel seems to be in a fair way to getting settled. I applied 
last year, when I made out my budget to the Budget Bureau, 
for an appropriation for a crystal ball. They said that all 
the crystal balls around Washington were already spoken 
for and that they couldn’t buy any new ones, so I didn’t 
get mine. So, I can’t tell you what is going to happen in 
coal. I am rather hopeful. 1 do know this, however, and 
you can go out and take bets on this one: We're one day 
nearer a settlement in coal than we were yesterday. It’s 
going to be settled sometime. It’s going to be settled some- 
time, somehow. What that settlement will be I do not 
know. 

The steel situation, which possibly was somewhat related 
to the coal situation, introduced a new factor in relation- 
ships; that is the matter of pensions and retirement plans 
and welfare plans. I suppose many people wonder why that 
should be injected into this bargaining relationship. I was 
born on a farm, as the Presiding Officer announced, and 
when I landed in the United States I got myself a job. But 
right up to this minute I have always had a certain feeling 
of independence because I have always had the feeling that 
I could go back to the farm. Maybe I couldn’t, but it was 
there; it was probably more psychological than material, but 
I have had that feeling. You can multiply that by millions 
of people in this country. People who came in from rural 
communities to Detroit, and Akron, and Cleveland, and 
Chicago, and the other industrial centers. People came from 
Europe and still felt they had roots somewhere; roots in the 
soil, or roots in Europe. You have the second and third 
generation of those people today in your industrial centers, 
and those people are exposed to all the hazards and vicissi- 
tudes of our urban city life and industrial factory system. 
There is no point in complaining that the conditions under 
which we live and the steps we take to deal with them are 
not “the good old American Way.” I think the American 
Way is to be adaptable, and to change whenever change 
seems to be required. Change our thinking and deal with 
the problems as they come up, and not brush them aside 
and find that our production lines have broken down, or 
something of that sort. If the things and freedoms we be- 
lieve in are to survive, we must have the same flexible prag- 
matic approach to economic, social and political problems 
as we have to engineering and production problems. I think 
we cannot afford to ignore, and we cannot ignore, the de- 
mands of insecure people for some form of security—those 
people who have no roots except in our industrial system. 

An attempt was made by the government to provide for 
that, in a way, through Social Security. It was started in 
a very conservative way, I would say. The payments are 








meager, in terms of the inflated dollar. Retirement pay- 
ments today which average some $28.00 a month are not 
adequate to give any kind of security to the individual. Ot 
course, some companies have had private pension plans for 
some time, but these private pension plans were not designed 
to give security. Most of them were designed and put into 
operation for the purpose of promoting better relationships 
between an employer and his employees. They were de- 
signed to provide a means whereby a man who had spent 
his life in the service of a company retired and received 
something to show that his service was recognized and ap- 
preciated. The man had to stay with a given company for 
a long period of years. These plans were designed to en- 
courage long-term loyalty, not to provide individual security. 
And it was a sound idea—that if you had a pension plan 
your employees would stay with you throughout their lives. 
So the company pension plan had an entirely different aim 
than the Social Security Act. The Social Security Act was 
to provide some sort of economic security. The company 
private pension plan is only as stable and as sound as the 
tenure of employment of the employee with an individual 
employer. And, also, as sound as the financial stability of 
that company is. 

I think that private pension plans are all right, but when 
we are talking about security, and security for these people 
who don’t have any roots anywhere, then I think there is 
only one way to do it, and that is through the increase in 
our Social Security benefits. I think that more and more 
people are coming to recognize that. And then if you have 
to supplement government benefits or if a company and its 
employees want to supplement that by some other form of 
pension, that is fine. But don’t let us sell employees on the 
idea that a company private pension plan is good sound 
security, because it isn’t, no matter how it is done. You 
might have a plant in Detroit, or Gary, Indiana, or some- 
where else, where you have five, ten, or fifteen, or fifty 
thousand employees, and because of changes that might take 
place, either in the supply of raw material, or for some other 
reason, you might want to locate that plant in Portland, 
Maine, or down in Texas. Those employees of that com- 
pany are not all going to move to Portland, Maine, or 
Texas, so they lose what they have been led to believe they 
had, by just the ordinary movements that take place within 
industry. 

I think on this whole pension thing—you're going to be 
confronted with it—I think that the thing to do is for both 
industry and labor to go out and talk about security through 
some kind of a government social security; increasing the 
payments in government security; increasing the taxes on 
both. Unions have been supporting increased social security 
taxes for years, in order to obtain larger benefits. Most em- 
ployers have objected to liberalizing the Social Security Act. 
We are paying for that attitude now because the vacuum 
in adequate security had to be filled—and it is being filled 
at the bargaining table. I believe that after all, when we 
get all through with it, we'll come out with a more satis- 
factory system through governmental action than we will 
through the private pension plans because today the strong 
union and the strong company can have liberal pension plans, 
and the weak union, or the weak company, may find them- 
selves bankrupt as a result of it. I think it is one of the 
things that a lot of thought has got to be given to; but I 
can’t see any other answer, and I say this as the result of a 
lot of study and experience over a period of 30 years study- 
ing pension plans. I do not believe that you can have a 
sound security plan with a private pension plan because of 
the hazards and the vicissitudes and the necessity for an em- 
ployee staying with one employer for a long period. 
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I left myself open for questions. I don’t mind any ques- 
tion you ask me. You can make it as embarrassing as you 
want to, and | assure you you won't hurt my feelings be- 
cause, after all, | have been insulted by most of the experts. 
However, there is one thing | will tell you, that I will not 
go into any controversy in regard to legislation. That is 
out of my field. I don’t consider that anyone in the Federal 
Mediation Service has the right, and is properly carrying out 
the functions of his office, if he takes a part in legislative 
discussions on controversial issues, because if he does, he’s 
going to get in wrong with either the employer’s side or the 
inion's side. For that reason, any questions that are directed 
to legislation I will not answer. I may have my own private 
opinion, but I don’t want to answer those questions. 

‘There are two of them. 

(Reading Question) “Should 
subject to anti-trust laws?” 

That is a question for the Congress to decide. 

(Reading Question) “Is there any chance to strengthen 
the ‘Taft-Hartley Bill and outlaw jurisdictional and wildcat 
strikes?” 


industry-wide unions be 


That is also up to your Congress. 

Here is one 1 might—well, I had better read it first to 
see if there is any dynamite in it. 

(Reading Question) “What has the Government done 
with all the money they have collected from Social Security 
payments? If they have spent that money will they not have 
to collect it all over again? If an insurance company had 
_spent their premiums, and put up their notes as collateral, 
would they not be prosecuted ?” 

| think that is quite true, and I think they should. What 
would the United States Government, collecting Social Se- 
curity taxes, do with the money? I understand on good 
authority that at one time we put a lot of gold down in 
Fort Knox. And it’s still there, I hope. I expect it is. Now, 
what would the Government do with the money? It reminds 
me of the time up in Massachusetts when they had a law 
there that you had to insure your compensation risk through 
an insurance company. I went to the Commissioner of 
Insurance—we had enough interests in Massachusetts so 
that we could have our own small insurance company and 
insure our own risk there; we preferred to do it that way— 
1 went to the Insurance Commissioner and he demanded 
$150,000 in cash, on the nail, and so I gave him the check. 
Then I went back in six months and I said, “Don’t you ever 
take bonds? Don’t you ever take the bond of a company— 
industrial bonds, or any kind of bonds?” 

“Oh, yes, any bond that is eligible as a trust investment 
is all right. We will take that.” 

“So, if I put up bonds here to the tune of $150,000 or 
$200,000, you would accept that in lieu of the cash, because 
we need the cash?” 

“Oh, yes, that would be all right.” 

So then I took some bonds that were acceptable as trust 
investments—all United States Rubber Company five per 
cent bonds—I took a bundle of those up and I gave them to 
him, and he gave me the cash. 

Now, which was the better? ‘The word of the company 
—an over-all obligation of the company to make good on the 
commitments—or an evidence of indebtedness on paper? Of 
course, the government could take a lot of bonds and say, 
“All right, we have government bonds as security for this 
money that’s been paid in to Social Security.”” But isn’t it 
just an evidence of indebtedness, after all, when you get all 
through with it? It’s an obligation of the government to 
pay Social Security, and if we use the money that's collected 
in that way—I’m not a financier, you'll have to talk to John 


Snyder about that one—but it does seem to me that there 
is nothing that the government can do in the way of invest- 
ing money. If you ask anyone as to the soundest investment 
—something that is absolutely 100 per cent pure today—they 
will say, “Well, all right, buy government bonds.” The 
Government couldn’t go out and buy the bonds of your 
steel corporation, or something of that sort. That would 
look kind of silly because their own investment is sounder, 
so they would have to go out and take their own bonds and 
pile them over in the other corner. It does seem to me that 
the thing has been thought through, but that’s the way it is. 

(Reading Question) “Today’s Kiplinger Letter reports 
that we must expect greatly expanded Social Security de- 
mands of labor upon both government and industry during 
the next few years, with over-lapping payments to labor 
from taxes and payments by industry. Doesn’t this lead all 
of us to the necessity of having all benefits as far as possible 
taken out of one general fund which will be administered 
efficiently by private industry and can be transferred with 
the individual as he may change from job to job under the 
free enterprise principle?” 

I don’t know. I think that is a very interesting thought. 
I still don’t see why you should go to all the bookkeeping 
and all that sort of thing, if you're going to have a vested 
interest in a pension plan, on the part of a private company 
—why you should go to all the Social Security numbers and 
cards and everything that would be necessary in transferring 
from one company to another, when you have an agency 
already established in the government itself with all that 
set-up, because it will be terrific. The amount of complica- 
tions that you would get into would be terrific. Further- 
more, under that system there would be no recourse to the 
employee who thought that something had happened, in a 
way, except to go to the Courts, which would be an ex- 
tremely expensive thing. 

There’s one thing I want to say to you, gentlemen, here 
and now. And I don’t say it as a result of my experience 
in Washington, which has gone over a period of 16 years. 
I knew a lot of men in this town, and other towns, who 
went down to Washington, and went back to their business 
associates and started to tell them about the Facts of Life 
as they exist. The relation between business and govern- 
ment, and so forth. And say, “Well, if he had stayed in 
Washington for another month he would have been ruined. 
He’s just gone New Deal.” I assume that there will be 
people in this room who will go out today and say, “Ching 
came down there and he made quite a pro-labor speech.” 
All right, I’m not pro-anything, except the best interests 
of this country, and I want to try to make a contribution to 
the country to pay part of what I owe to it. 

But I do deplore the attitude of many businessmen who 
think in terms of everything the government does is wrong. 
You have the biggest business institution in the world. The 
biggest business institution in the world, and if it wasn’t 
pretty efficiently handled, and pretty well administered, it 
would have been a mess long, long ago. I'll take 100 people 
out of government bureaus, and I'll cut this room across 
here, and I’ll show you an average of men in government 
that are just as able and capable as you are. 

The government has in its employ a lot of people who 
are good people. The only trouble is that when business 
approaches government — they do it suspiciously, they 
do it from the viewpoint of, “Well, they have got 
to be very careful here.’ And Mr. Jones, who has 
a problem, doesn’t go down to Washington and talk with 
somebody down there in the Treasury Department or some- 
where else. He goes and hires a lawyer, and the lawyer 
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goes down to win a case. When you get all through Mr. 
Jones finds himself in a bad way, and he finds his suspicions 
are properly and adequately justified. And if Mr. Jones 
himself had gone down there to somebody—and there are 
a lot of sympathetic people in government; people who really 
are trying to do a job, not trying to harass people or disturb 
them or anything, but trying to do a job. If business will 
only learn to approach their government with the chip off 
their shoulder they will get a lot farther. And for Heaven's 
sake, please, it’s your government. Whether you're a Re- 
publican or a Democrat it’s your government, and you are 
responsible for the way it functions. How much do you do 
to make it function? Very little. So when you criticize 
your government be sure that you have the facts; be sure 
that you know what you're talking about. 

Let me give you an illustration, if 1 may take a moment, 
of something that happened that was very close to home to 
me. I don’t think anyone would want to accuse me of being 
a bureaucrat, because if they do I’ll pack my bag and go 
home. I don’t think anyone could accuse me of having any 
ulterior motives, except what I believed to be best. Now I 
can be wrong. If I can hit right sixty-five per cent of the 
time, fine. Some of my friends were involved in this, friends 
of years standing. The steel industry came out, when the 
President appointed a Fact-finding Board, and said that it 
was created as a political pay-off between the President of 
the United States and Phil Murray. I was much surprised 
about that. Ill tell you how that Fact-finding Board came 
into being. I was watching this steel situation—our organi- 
zation was watching it, as we do any big situation that might 
be disturbing to the economy—and it was rolling up on us, 
and no progress toward a settlement had been made in 
negotiations. 1 recommended to President Truman that he 
appoint a Fact-finding Board, and I recommended to the 
President the names of certain people whom he might ap- 


point. If there is any one to blame, if the Fact-finding Board 
in steel was wrong, here is the guy to blame, because the 
President had no deal with Mr. Murray that time or ever, 
about the steel Fact-finding Board. The President at no 
time had anything to do with the findings of the Board. 
If there were any suspicions as to the possibility of that 
being the situation during the period of the Board hearings, 
all informed people had them dispelled when the Board's 
recommendations were made public. 

I do not know how those unfounded rumors about gov- 
ernment get started. They go on from there, and there, and 
there, and you get editorials all over the country. I was per- 
fectly willing at any time if anyone asked me about it, to tell 
them the story, but the thing got rolling and finally the 
President and Phil Murray were accused of playing politics 
with the best interests of the American people. Please, 
when something comes up, don’t spread rumors if you don't 
know what you're talking about. And if you're interested, 
for God’s sake find out what the story is, and then you can 
go out and correct it. Because, after all, every time busi- 
ness Management, industrial leaders, criticise their govern- 
ment and accuse it of taking sides they're giving ammunition 
to those who despise our freedoms. We in this country, the 
American people generally, are very free with our criticism 
of the free European nations. We're pouring a lot of money 
in there. Why don’t they get together? Why don’t they 
have a common currency? Why don’t they have trade agree- 
ments? Why don’t they get together and work out their 
economic situation by themselves? And here are nations that 
have been at war for centuries, speaking different languages 
and all of that, and we expect them to do that in eighteen 
months or two years. And we in this country, all speaking 
a common language, with our comparatively simple little 
problems, have great difficulties in settling them without get- 
ting into rows. Let us accept our responsibilities, gentlemen. 
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T has taken a long time and much costly experience to 
get as far as we are today in industrial relations, find in 
spite of commendable efforts on both sides for ees, 

ment, there is still a formidable back-log of bad feeling to 
overcome. This situation isn’t bettered any by current propa- 
ganda trends based on the false assumption that America is 
a grab-bag. Neither for Big Business, Big Labor nor Big 
Government is America a grab-bag. 

I happen to believe there are enough men of good will on 
both sides to establish an effective bridgehead of mutually 
profitable agreement and understanding. I believe that 
bridgehead can be consolidated, and that there is still time 
to do it. 

A good place to start is with the frank admission that we 
have both made mistakes, and are continuing to make mis- 
takes, and that our joint job of improving our relationships 
can and must be done better than heretofore—and soon. 
Then we must immediately explore the possibility of reach- 
ing understanding and agreement about what to do and how 
to do it, and why. 


PATHS TO INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


1 don’t have to tell you what those past years of struggle 
were like, nor is it necessary for me to remind you of what 
is taking place today. What I| can do perhaps as a result 
of many years experience in the radical labor movement, is 
to counsel with you in regard to the motivating causes of 
man-made industrial disturbances, and to suggest certain 
ways and means of replacing them with industrial peace. 

In this sense we are pioneers, for, strange as it may seem 
after all these years of technological development, the all- 
important matter of human relationships is still in the pio- 
neering stage. In all honesty it must be admitted that the 
Model “T” conference table is still miles behind the stream- 
lined, government-sanctioned, picket line, or the jet-pro- 
pelled Marxist world revolution. 

The obvious reason is that we know much less about the 
mechanics of labor-management relations than we do about 
the mechanics of capitalistic production. We have mastered 
the art of getting a maximum return for a given installation 
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of machinery, but we stand helpless before any half-pint 
alien-minded demagogue determined, with or without good 
cause, to bring that machinery to a standstill. 

It is my opinion that American employers and wage earn- 
ers should be able to match the forces of the police state— 
or the welfare state—blow for blow, idea for idea, strategy 
tor strategy. We have a bill of goods to sell. Let’s sell it! 
It is my opinion that we shall continue to lose the ideological 
with Moscow—and with Washington—until we do 
that. 


Wat 


just 


DEFENDERS SHOULD Be More AGGRESSIVE 


lt is my opinion that employers and wage earners who 
really believe in American liberty and the God given right 
arid dignity of the individual citizen guaranteed by our Con- 
ritution, should stop apologizing for being alive and start 
carrying the ball for what they believe in. We cannot afford 
to lose by default. ‘here is far too much at stake. 

It is my opinion that American management should start 
looking on industrial relations, not as an accessory, or a 
decoration, or a bit of window dressing—but as an integral 
and indispensable part of the machinery of production. 

[ contend that American businessmen cannot afford to do 
anything less than apply the same talent and efficiency to 
industrial relations that they have found necessary for their 
continued success and survival in business. 

How long are we to remain outstandingly competent in 
every type of know-how, save that of getting along together? 

Why is it that West Coast management and labor jointly 
have the answer to practically every problem posed by mod- 
erm mass production, yet stand stymied and bewildered by 
the power of upstart hell-raisers in our key industries— 
backed up by unprincipled ward-heeling politicians ? 

It may be that you think you have the answer. Maybe 
vou have. But let me tell you one thing. Labor and man- 
agement both will have to get our industrial relations out 
of its stuffed shirt before it will serve the purpose. And 
we shall have to keep it out of politics as well. 

What you need, and must have, is the kind of answer 
that can slug it out with all the other answers, and be on 
its feet—instead of its neck—at the gong. 

This is not a reproach to anyone, nor is it a criticism of 
any honest efforts made to bridge the gap between industrial 
peace and industrial discord. But it is a blunt statement of 
the undeniable fact that our industrial relations are not yet 
satisfactorily integrated with our tremendously potent in- 
dustrial know-how. 

| don’t want to labor this point. You know, and I know 
that this problem must be solved if our West Coast and our 
entire American is to withstand the strain and 
pressure now being put upon it. 


economy 


Don’t forget that wage-earners suffer as much as any 
from attempts to make horse-and-buggy labor relations fit 
a streamlined, super-power economy. 

Don’t forget that labor would gain, together with the 
national community, if our industrial relations worked as 
efficiently as our industrial installations. What is more, be- 
lieve me, the rank and file of American unionists look to 
\lanagement for leadership. Not to hired hands and brains, 
not to Boy Scouts or to professional buck-passers behind 
shiny desks, or to alien agitators, but to Management! 

All the average man and woman at the point of produc- 
tion knows is that if the family car or radio gets out of 
whack, the corner service station—or the kid in the family 

will know how to fix it. But it’s a hard job to explain 
to people whose lives are frequently impoverished and turned 
topsy-turvy by irrational and prolonged strikes that they 


should weep on the boss’s shoulder because he didn’t have 
the foresight to keep his labor relations up-to-date! 

Permit me to lay my cards right out on the table, face up. 
I am not interested in improved labor relations on the basis 
of any possible love-feast with West Coast employers. 
Maybe Harry Bridges was given to them providentially, in 
punishment for their sins. I’m not at all sure that he wasn’t. 
But that is not the point. 

The problem is bigger than Bridges and his counterparts 
in this country and Europe and Asia. The problem is as 
big as the Communist world revolution, of which Bridges, 
as president of the Muscovite Maritime Federation of the 
World, is only a small cog in a big machine. 

As one who learned by bitter experience how Communist 
domination of legitimate labor unions adds up, I am in a 
position to warn organized labor of what its fate would be 
if free, American wage-earners were to become slaves to 
the all-powerful political state. I mean under Communist, 
Fascism—or that double-faced, double-dealing ideological 
booby trap known as the “welfare state.” 


Criass WarRFARE WouLp He tp Reps 


My studies and reasoning have led me to the point where 
I realize that any revival of the class warfare of a gener- 
ation ago could only benefit the hired hell-raisers of the 
Communist world revolution. 

1 learned the hard way that the Moscow policy of divide 
and conquer starts with misunderstanding, strife and strug- 
gle between the men on the job and the men who sign the 
nation’s paychecks. And I know that, at the end, waits the 
concentration camp, exile or liquidation by a Communist 
firing squad—for both. 

My position in regard to the monopoly of all social and 
economic functions by the state is summed up in the fol- 
lowing prophetic words of John St. J. Strachey, written 
many years ago. To me they represent a philosophy ac- 
ceptable, at this stage of the game by both free labor and 
free enterprise in our free America. 


Neither seizure by the strong nor distribution by the 
Government can make people keen to produce. Neither 
offers, like a rise in the price, a premium in production. 

If the State owns the land and all the sources of wealth, 
and maintains its citizens on subsistence allowance, the 
main rudimentary incentive to work is compulsion by the 
State. 

A community which desires to be well fed, housed and 
clothed, and to have general well being must then decide 
whether compulsion by the State or free exchange and 
free choice is more likely to increase the product out of 
which material well being is created. 

The world’s experience of slave labor, forced labor, 
prison labor, pauper labor and relief works—all forms of 
labor in which compulsion is the incentive relied on to 
make men produce—is that the product goes down to 
almost nothing. Slave labor and convict labor are. notori- 
ously dear and inefficient. . . . 

Free choice, on the other hand, produces the maximum 
of product. Therefore if our object is the production of 
wealth, i.e., of material things, we must choose free ex- 
change and free choice rather than compulsion as our 
incentive. 


The trouble is that since these time tested-truths were 
uttered, labor has used Moscow as a fountainhead of its 
ideology. Meanwhile, free enterprise in this country and 
throughout the world has failed utterly to formulate and 
popularize an ideology of its own. 
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This is understandable when we consider that, during the 
period of development, American businessmen were too busy 
producing goods and services in our free economy to have 
time to bother about the philosophy of freedom which made 
those goods and services so overwhelmingly outstanding. 

This all but fatal mistake left the field wide open for 
Marxist .economists, dialecticians, and the motley horde of 
ideological stumble-bums which learned to look to them for 
leadership. 

Is ENTERPRISE SHORT ON IDEAS? 


Unavoidable or not, this blunder left American enter- 
prisers wide open to the accusation that they could produce 
and merchandise goods, but not ideas. And this charge is 
justified today by the fact that ideas bearing the Moscow 
label are unduly fashionable in labor, government, schools, 
as well as in too many churches, while any honest statement 
in favor of free enterprise is immediately suspected as ‘‘re- 
actionary propaganda.” 

In spite of this fact however, it is our despised and be- 
littled free enterprise system and not the vaunted socialist 
nations, which has assumed the thankless task of rebuilding 
and feeding a war devastated world. In Russia, workers 
live under the threat of the secret police. At home, I have 
even seen union members riding to the picket line in 
Cadillacs! 

While meeting here to consider ways and means of giving 
our Pacific Coast and our America their rightful place of 
world leadership in industrial relations it might be well to 
survey some of the road already covered, hoping that by so 
doing we do not rattle too many skeletons. 

This is a year of centennial in the State of California. 
Exactly one hundred years ago something happened at the 
raceway of Captain Sutter’s little sawmill which radically 
changed the whole trend and tempo of immigration and 
growth of the Pacific Coast. Gold was discovered and the 
economic and political history of our free Republic entered 
a new phase of adventurous acceleration. 

Today, a century later, our still young nation stands at 
the threshold of a new frontier. Once more we are turning 
our backs upon the folkways of an indecisive past and look- 
ing forward as free men into a future of greater well-being 
and security, not for the few, but for all. 

This time it is something more precious even than gold 
which is being announced to the world—the solidarity and 
unity of our people in the face of the greatest crisis which 
has confronted the world since the deluge of barbarism which 
threatened to obliterate Western § civilization—Christian 
civilization. It is happening again! We are in it up to our 
very necks, there is no appeasement. We cannot buy our 
way out. 

After a century of unprecedented growth and achieve- 
ment we have discovered that wealth is no longer the touch- 
stone of American dynamism, and that our technological 
and engineering skills play second fiddle to the human fac- 
tors involved in industrial processes. 

Only a casual glance at the disturbed condition of the 
world’s economy will convince us that industrial relations 
are at the base of the pyramid of uninterrupted production 
upon which prosperity, accord, and even national survival 
depend. 

We know now that, with labor-management relations out 
of control, the whole closely-integrated, high-energy mech- 
anism upon which prosperity, accord and survival depend, 
tend to get out of control also. If these get out of kilter, 
the whole structure becomes shaky. 

We know also that forces are operating in our hitherto 
free world, working ceaselessly to make our American free 





economy first unprofitable, then unworkable. We know that 
the Communist police state, the Socialist or semi-Socialist 
welfare state, eventually means curtains—iron curtains—for 
labor and management alike. We will either get together 
now, while there is still time, or later on, back of barbed 
wire or before machine guns. 

| mentioned efficiency in connection with industrial rela- 
tions. Efficiency can only mean agreement in principle and 
practice, plus energetic execution. Industrial relations, to 
be worthy of the name, must be capable of combining both 
the ability to undestand the objective and the strategy 
mapped out for its attainment. 

We all know what the carburetor on an automobile is, or 
the condenser on a radio—and how neither the car nor the 
radio will work without them. What we don’t see quite so 
clearly, perhaps, is that our industrial relations grew out of 
a troubled era in the development of American capitalism 
and have been slowly but surely developing a function. That 
that function is no less important than the very important 
mechanical operations involved in producing modern goods 
and services. 

It is true that there is one important difference: the ma- 
chines we use are cunningly fashioned of inanimate metal 
impelled to its tasks by controlled powers, every phase of 
which is more or less understandable to man. Industrial re- 
lations, on the other hand, involve that variable known as 
the human factor. Man being what he is, human behavior 
is far less predictable than steel and electricity. 

That is why the so-called “social sciences,” including the 
Marxist dialectic and New Deal economics, aren’t sciences 
at all, but merely guesswork. That is why you can blue- 
print a ship or a dock or an airplane or an assembly line a 
lot easier than you can blueprint a remedy for the housing 
shortage, milk for Hottentots, or a planned economy for this 
country or Britain, or the world. 

You can do all these things oblivious to reality, and with 
your tongue in your cheek or your head in the clouds. In 
fact, that is the way our native brain-trusters have been 
working for lo, these many years. We can repeat their mis- 
takes if we choose to do so, or we can use our sound busi- 
ness sense by applying business efficiency and fair dealing to 
a solution of industrial relations problems. 

It’s true the hour is late, maybe later than we realize, 
but there is no reason why practical problems in industrial 
relations cannot be solved with the same thorough-going 
efficiency with which problems of technology and adminis- 
tration were solved. 

Industrial relations, although more difficult to devise and 
operate than mere machinery, can and must function as 
efficiently as any other part of our complex industrial organi- 
zation. But it cannot do so by using the attitudes of yester- 
day to meet the problems of today. 

That is the challenge which confronts us at this moment. 
The fact is, we all should know by this time that the choice 
is between more efhcient industrial relations or more effi- 
cient hell-raising in industry. It is my considered opinion 
that employers are not holding up their end in this war. 
What you read in today’s headlines, or heard on this morn- 
ing’s newscast will give you a clear idea of what I have in 
mind. 

Little more than that is needed to convince labor and 
management both—not to mention the national community 
—that industrial relations must be improved, not only to 
avoid possible chaos, but also in order that those of us on 
the few remaining ramparts of freedom may prosper and 
survive. 

I am not saying that the task before us is easy to accom- 
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plish. I am not minimizing the difficulties. I am merely 
saying that as long as it is not impossible to work out a 
practical solution, we cannot afford to give it less than our 
best eftort. 

There is no doubt that improvements in industrial rela- 
tions have been made, or that current trends are not genu- 
inely encouraging. I myself, in my own lifetime, have seen 
notable changes for the better. 

But we still have a long way to go before our voluntary 
relationships are immune from the tidal wave of godless 
totalitarian reaction which now threatens to make a mockery 
of the physical and moral values established by the Sermon 
on the Mount and the American Bill of Rights. 

In seeking a basis for the establishment of functionally 
sound industrial relations we must have a clear picture in 
our minds of what we are fighting for and what we are 
fighting against. ‘Vhis implies agreement among us as to 
what we propose to do and how we propose to do it. 


IMPROVED CAPITALISM AN Opsyective, Too 


We might as well start with the frank admission that 
tree enterprise and tree labor are on trial for their lives, not 
only throughout the world, but right here in our own coun- 
try. We might as well admit frankly that we are not trying 
to improve current industrial relations only, but present-day 
capitalism as well. 
relation to material 
an unprecedented dynamo of creative 
By 1950 our country will be supporting 28 times 
as many people as in 1800—and at a standard of living ten 
times as high as that of the 19th century. 


No one denies that capitalism, in 
things, has become 


energy. 


But, in spite of this prodigious outpouring of streamlined 
services and our industrial relations show a 
corresponding improvement? Or does the enmity, opposition 

even hatred of capitalism and capitalists—tend to become 
correspondently less fashionable and widespread? But does 
our boasted standard of living include peace of mind for 
anyone? 

Most of us are aware that our constitutional freedom is 
being perverted into an instrument to destroy 
freedom. As evidence of this, permit me to quote from As- 
sociate Justice Jackson’s minority opinion in the Terminello 
“Invocation of Constitutional liberties as part of the 
strategy for overthrowing them presents a dilemma to a 
free people which may not be soluble by Constitutional logic 
The choice is not between order and liberty. It is 
liberty with order and anarchy without either. 
‘There is danger that if the court does not temper its doc- 
trinaire logic with a little wisdom, it will convert our Con- 
stitutional Bill of Rights into a suicide pact.” 


gadgets, do 


currently 


case: 


alone. 
etween 


This same dilemma confronts us on the level of industrial 
relations. And, by the same token, these too may, with the 
best intentions in the world, be converted into a “‘suicide 
pact.” 

Let me give you three short quotations as confirmation of 
this possibility. ‘The first from Lenin, in the Thesis on 
lbundamental Tasks of the Second Congress of the Commu- 
nist International: “In all countries, even the fteest, ‘legal 
and peaceful’ in the sense that the class struggle is less acute 
in them, the time has tully matured when it is absolutely 
necessary for every Communist Party systematically to com- 
bine legal with illegal work, legal with illegal organiza- 
tion... . It is necessary immediately, for all legal Commu- 
nist Parties to form illegal organizations. ... Illegal work 
is particularly necessary in the Army, Navy and Police.” 

Here is another quotation, slightly more to the point in 
regard to the subject presently under discussion. It is from 


George Dimitroff, Secretary General of the Communist 
International in 1935: “As the (Communist) movement 
grows and the unity of the working class strengthens, we 
must go further and prepare the transition from the de- 
fensive to the offensive against capital; steering towards the 
organization of a mass political (general) strike. It must 
be an absolute condition of such a strike to draw into it the 
main unions of the respective countries.” 


‘THe GENERAL STRIKE IN FRANCE 


‘That is what only two of the top Kremlin Gremlins had 
to say about their world-wide strategy. Many others equally 
significant might be quoted. And what do they have in 
mind? Well here is a report from the magazine PLAIN 
‘TALK which reveals how this strategy worked out in last 
year's attempted general strike in France: 

“For the first time in the history of the French labor 
movement, the Communists proceeded to sabotage the means 
of production. Mines were put under water, ventilation 
apparatus was destroyed. Sabotage was committed against 
the will of the strikers, mainly at night by terror troops. 

“The Communist strike leadership was, of course, aware 
that this tactic would destroy the strike; accordingly there 
was no lack of protest in the CGT (Confederation General 
du Travail), but it had no effect. The sabotage was con- 
tinued.” 

It is barely possible that this a preview of what is in store 
for us here—and everywhere. 

Why have I stressed the Communist strategy so heavily ? 
I will tell you why. Because I want to drive home to each 
and every one of you that any pact made with communism 
or Communists by gentlemen like yourselves is a suicide 
pact, and can never be anything else but a suicide pact. 

In order to take the guesswork out of industrial relations 
the first step is to be able to identify the party line. And to 
prepare to out-think it, out-smart it, and out-slug it. If we 
don’t take this precaution our industrial relations will, 
sooner or later, lead us up the blind alley of expediency and 
opportunism. What we need in this joint struggle for sur- 
vival is not more power, to use—or misuse—but more valid 
principles, ideas and strategies to put into practical operation. 

Any rational and practical system of industrial relations 
must start with a consideration of ways and means to cir- 
cumvent or avoid the tactical and ideological booby traps 
which Communists and their dupes prepare for the unwary. 
This is basic. 

My point is that, in seeking a basis for improvement, we 
might as well face the fact that what we are trying to im- 
prove is not only industrial relations, but capitalism itself. 

We cannot assume that capitalism is sacrosanct. Capi- 
talism never was, and never will be more perfect than its 
industrial relations. Men like Bridges will not be defeated 
until they are deprived of the ‘“‘dues-collecting concession” 
and repudiated by their own membership. 

The record clearly indicates that Bridges didn’t succeed 
because he was smart, but because we weren't smart enough. 
He simply cashed in on the unpopularity of capitalism and 
capitalists. I think we would do well to figure out right 
here how capitalism and capitalists got that way. How else 
can we diagnose this particular virulence accurately ? 

From the point of view of the human factor, our eco- 
nomic system got off to a bad start in the beginning by sub- 
merging the basic principles of Christian charity in that mad 
scramble for expanding markets and quick markets and 
quick profits which characterized the industrial revolution 
in Europe and on the American frontier. 

There is no time to go into details here, but no one can 
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deny that the Manchester school, and some of our own 
bloody and violent labor struggles, indicate a situation in 
which moral values were set aside in favor of unrestrained 
acquisition. 

t was Karl Marx who put that sordid period under the 
microscope of his twisted mind. Out of his studies—exactly 
one hundred years ago-—came the Communist Manifesto, a 
weird credo of hate and vengeance which today outsells the 
Holy Bible. 

So potent was the indictment of Marx and his co-workers, 
and so abundantly justified by fugitive facts, that the fan- 
tastic economic theories he incubated became—and have re- 
mained—the only philosophy and program acceptable to the 
world’s wage-earners. 

The pity of it is that many good things might have been 
justly said about the vast outpouring of energy and liberty 
which free enterprise made possible for all mankind. But 
there was no one on hand to resolve them into a philosophy, 
or to set them down on paper. 

Even today, with American civilization giving the world 
man’s highest reach in human dignity, well-being and liberty, 
there is no American Manifesto in the field! 

Even today, any rational system of industrial relations 
must start with a refutation of Marxist thinking, either as 
out-and-out Communism, or with its misguided ‘liberal camp 
followers. 

Apart from the party line, Harry Bridges and his counter- 
parts at home and abroad would remain comparatively minor 
irritants in industrial relations. They represent, not the 
typical problem confronting men of good will in labor and 
management, but an exceptional and very significant prob- 
lem, confined to certain ideological fever spots throughout 
the world. 


THe Hazarp oF THE WELFARE STATE 


Here in the United States, our big problem right now is 
not the danger of immediate inundation by the backwash of 
revolutionary disaffection, but the deadly creeping paralysis 
of the misnamed “welfare state.” By “welfare state” I 
mean a state in which political power is monopolized by 
neo-liberal adventurers knowingly or unknowingly radio- 
active with the insidious poison of the Communist party line. 

Already the outlines of this new tyranny are emerging as 
a major menace to all the liberties guaranteed to man from 
Magna Charta to the Bill of Rights. 

We see unmistakable evidence of this trend on the Conti- 
nent, in Britain and here in our own country. What we see 
is not reassuring, because it can only add up to the economic 
and political enslavement of considerable numbers of men, 
in both labor and management, who resent involuntary servi- 
tude in any disguise. 

The immediate challenge to our freedom is therefore the 
Monster State, dominated by demagogues, and hiding its 
evil or stupid purposes behind the mask of social and eco- 
nomic welfare. 

Already the ‘“‘welfare state’ has presented a program de- 
signed to alter the whole character of our government, our 
economy and our industrial relations. Just as capitalism 
originally remade the medieval world in its own image, so 
is the “welfare state” presently altering relations between 
nation and nation, class and class, man and man. Like capi- 
talism also, it is altering radically the relationships between 
man and his government—even man and his God. 


OrGANIZED Lasor’s Bip ror CoNnTROL 


Under the same pressures, industrial relations are being 
similarly transformed. At a time when management, con- 





ciliatory now and on the defensive, is striving mightily for 
smooth, efficient and uninterrupted operation, organized labor 
—even non-Communist labor—is putting in a bid for top 
place in control, know-how and say-so. Violently anti-Com- 
munist unions present the strange spectacle of being more 
Marxist in method and objective than the Muscovite variety. 
That is the trend today as I see it, which you must figure 
out if you want to get anywhere with industrial relations. 


Throughout the entire Western World it is the “welfare 
state,” and not its big brother, the Communist dictatorship, 
which is the menace of the moment. This monstrous hybrid 
gives abundant evidence of the erosion of truly American 
values resulting from the ideological victory of the world 
revolution prophesied a century ago by the Communist 
Manifesto, and which the leadership of American free en- 
terprise lost by default. 

It is only a matter of degree of contamination. In the old 
days the so-called ‘class struggle’’ was a family quarrel in 
our own back yard; now, knowingly or not, it is a beach- 
head of Communist invasion. Scratch any neo-radical today, 
in labor, politics or education, and you find a Russian, or a 
reasonable facsimile thereof. 

When I entered the labor movement, almost half a cen- 
tury ago, unions were one thing and politics another. Now 
they are so badly scrambled you can’t tell them apart. In 
the old days, the employers found it difficult to deal with 
unions and union-minded men; today they are finding it 
more difficult to deal with political parties and crack-pot 
economic theorists. 

I am one of those who still feel there is a legitimate func- 
tion for labor unions to perform under our system of checks 
and balances. That is why my kind prefer to take a chance 
under a free economy rather than plunge off the deep end 
into the unpredictable tyranny of the tightly-controlled 
“welfare state.” 

Our old adversary, Robert A. Taft, has presented a pic- 
ture of the “welfare state’ which impresses many of us in 
the unions. This is what Senator ‘Taft says: 

“It gives the power to fix wages over the opposition of 
labor. It gives the government power to allocate materials 
and ration consumers over the opposition of businessmen, 
farmers and housewives. 


“It can increase the power of the central government in 
Washington until Washington bureaus govern the daily 
lives of every family in the United States. Incentive and 
initiative can be paralyzed. We will be ruled by people who 
take no personal risks and create no jobs. 

“The people can be taxed without realizing it through 
deductions from pay roll, and perhaps get some part of these 
taxes back in the form of government services which they do 
not want. There is real danger to liverty in the welfare 
state.” 


UNIONS AND THE [Wo-PARTY SYSTEM 


There are many of us in the unions who don’t go for this 
half-baked, New Deal, Fair Deal, Double Deal economic 
and political hog-wash. We insist on retaining our unions 
as unions, not as the tail to somebody's political kite. We 
insist also on retaining the two-party system in our labor 
organizations so that a union man can be judged by his 
unionism, and not by his politics. 

There are more of us than you may imagine who have 
grave misgivings about irrational economic and_ social 
theories, and about the irrational human behavior which 
grows out of them. We are not anxious to hop out of the 
frying pan of free enterprise into the fire of Communism, 
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Socialism, or any combination of the two that can be dished 
out under the camouflage of the “welfare state.” 

‘That is why we are willing to go along, under improved 
and improving industrial relations, in the free economy 
which has already made the liberty and living standards of 
American wage earners the envy of the world. 

Froth has a way of rising to the top in all pressure groups, 
but the rank and file of American wage earners are still 
soundly and stubbornly American. Unworthy elements in 
labor leadership will be attended to in due time, unless the 
employers, for lack of competent leadership, bungle indus- 
trial relations so badly that the situation gets out of control. 

To avoid this possibility, | am urging a reappraisal of the 
overall problem and methods for making it something other 
than the crazy-quilt pattern that it is at present. This calls 
for a lot of thought, a lot of soul searching, a lot of shake- 
up, and a lot of retooling. In the end, this sort of integra- 
tion would pay off. 


VoLUNTARY TEAMWORK THE ALTERNATIVE 


What we are trying to do—and must do better—is to 
work out the mechanics of voluntary teamwork in industry 
as the only possible alternative to statism and regimentation 
tor labor management and everyone else. 

| believe this job can be done, and done in time. But 
it can only be done if American labor and management get 
together, in spite of screwballs on both sides, to merge their 
ditferences and unite on a practical, workable program on 
the basis of their common Americanism—their common 
Christianity. 

What we have been discussing this afternoon is the ques- 
—will labor go along with free enterprise. I think it 
will do so, and for the following general reasons: 


tion 


|. Labor has everything to lose, and nothing to gain by 
exchanging voluntary employment at a fair wage for 
involuntary servitude to the state. 


> 


2. The planning and administration of industry and in- 


dustrial relations are not the proper function of gov- 
ernment. Under free enterprise, labor and management 
can get together around the conference table. And it 
is obviously impossible for serfs of the state to bargain 
with the State—or to strike against the machine guns 
of the State. 


Integrated new agencies, designed to re-create the 
natural partnership between management and labor, 
are needed. In order to be effective these must func- 
tion as efficiently as the most efficient part of our pro- 
ductive mechanism. Either that or we perish. 


Wage earners, being human beings with immortal 
souls, belong in a different category than mere ma- 
chines or accounting systems. This makes it impera- 
tive that our industrial relations are right as well as 
efficient. 


As a preliminary step in insuring industrial peace I would 
suggest in all sincerity that the Chairman of the Board and 
the top officer of the union hold themselves personally re- 
sponsible for industrial peace, and that two chairs be left 
vacant between them—one for John Q. Public, and the 
other for the divine Author of the Sermon on the Mount. 

Industrial relations are the Achilles’ heel of a free econ- 
omy. If we fail to find the answer, the freedom of man 
and the Church of God will join Babylon and Tyre in the 
ashcan of human history. 

If we succeed, the people of this afflicted and overcrowded 
world will have a new stake in liberty, dignity and security. 
There is no evading the issue. From now on our free econ- 
omy cannot work unless its industrial relations work. We 
should know that by now. 

At this moment, none of us can afford to remain indif- 
ferent, vindictive or divided. 

God willing, we shall not fail in this struggle to pass on 
to our sons the legacy of fair dealing and justice under the 
law which was entrusted into our keeping by those who 
preceeded us in the struggle for freedom. 


Where We Live 


BUSINESS SUPPORT FOR CIVIC ENTERPRISES 


; 


By RALPH W. CARNEY, Vice-President in Charge of Marketing, The Coleman Company, Inc., Wichita, Kansas 


Delwered at the 54th Annual Congress of American Industry, Sponsored by the National Association of Manufacturers, 


New York, N. Y. 


PWNHE speakers who have preceded me on today’s pro- 


gram have concerned themselves with matters pertain- 

ing to world participation and national problems. Now 
| am going to draw this discussion down to a more familiar, 
ut nevertheless just as important, theme; namely, the re- 
sponsibility of a manufacturer to develop understanding in 
his own town and the necessity for his being, not only an 
eficient producer, but a “good neighbor” as well. 

No world position or national policy gains respect or is 
effective unless the public opinion that supports it is deeply 
rooted at the local level—in the community itself. We all 
know that. But do we all sufficiently realize that the close 
community relationship between every manufacturer and his 
town is the foundation upon which American progress 
stands? 

This is not a new concept. Community responsibilities 
had their beginnings in the New England town meetings, 


December 7, 1949 


where citizens gathered together to assess the values and 
weigh the opportunities of the town, and where each one 
took over his personal share of the load. This spirit of 
individual responsibility and local leadership is, and was, a 
very real and virile part of the American way of doing 
things. It spread out from New England across the 
frontiers into the Middle West, then to the Pacific Coast in 
the gold rush days of 49 and built our great western em- 
pire, creating in its pathway more and better communities. 
This was done in the face of danger, hardships and loneli- 
ness. 

If you wonder at the appearance here of a man from 
Kansas—you probably associate the state with wheat fields 
rather than with manufacturing—I would say I occupy this 
platform now because of the recognized authority of medium 
and small businesses in the councils of N.A.M., and of in- 
dustry generally. I speak, therefore, from the viewpoint of 
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that vast number of companies that march under the banner 
of “small business.” They are the threads that make up the 
very “warp and woof” of this Congress and largely deter- 
mine its pattern. 

The individual enterprise system is every man’s and every 
firm’s responsibility. Take my own company, for instance. 


It is not a “big business,” in comparison with the giants of 
American Industry. I can well recall our own humble be- 
ginnings and early struggles. It took imagination, tears, 
sweat, and sometimes great courage, to grow. It needed, 
too, the confidence engendered by being a “good neighbor” 
to the people who lived with us and helped us to grow. 

We who manufacture to serve public needs—and we 
should affirm this more stoutly—do consider, and are greatly 
concerned with, “human values” and relationships as much 
as the buildings and machines of our productive facilities or 
the dollars that must necessarily be earned if any of us are 
to survive. We have learned, too, that the thing we call 
“public acceptance’; that we spend millions to create, must 
begin with that part of the public nearest to us and with 
whom we live daily. 

Just as a town is a collection of families, with the family 
as the individual unit, so is a nation a collection of commu- 
nities. As each community solves the problems of all the 
relationships involved within, and improves itself, so do we 
raise the level of national strength. Every single thing of 
world-wide or national character depends upon the func- 
tioning of local community units. Here, therefore, is posed 
the problem, not only of responsibilities and obligations 
(which might sound like a burden), but of opportunities 
that we should eagerly seek. 

Living up to the responsibility that 1 want to present to 
you isn’t something that we should dread or shirk. It is 
something we should look forward to as eagerly as we do 
the merchandising of a fine new product over which we 
always develop so much enthusiasm in our selling plans. It 
is our great chance to prove to people locally that the manu- 
facturer is not the selfish, “stodgy” reactionary of modern 
popular abuse, but is instead a moving, helpful, constructive 
force and spirit in the community. Here is a field of edu- 
cation in which the manufacturer can do a job of inter- 
preting himself to his own employees and to his neighbors 
with the same skill and imagination with which most of us 
have sold our products to the public. 

There are at least twelve responsibilities—twelve local 
obligations of manufacturers—in which we can develop both 
understanding and acceptance of the community level where 
it counts for the most in our national life: 

1. The first responsibility of the manufacturer to his 
community is that of his relationship with his own employees. 

I will draw a bead right down to a single case history 
with which I am familiar—that of my own company and its 
employees. Here I am on sound ground because if the Cole- 
man Company’s experience could be duplicated throughout 
this country, there is no way that we could measure the 
happiness and prosperity that would result from it. It would 
truly mean an industrial Heaven on this earth. 

In fifty years, we have not had so much as one hour of 
labor trouble—not ten minutes stoppage in any department. 
A union? Of course! One, though, that believes in pro- 
duction; in making as much as they can, not as little; as 
well as they can, not as poorly; as fast as they can with 
quality standards, not as slowly; and with dues of 50 cents 
a month. It is a union of workers that has not been taught 
—nor do they believe—that their employer is their enemy. 
This is no accident. It has been achieved by a day-in-day- 








out, over-the-years recognition on the part of management 
that labor is mot a commodity. Labor is humanity. Labor 
is made up of individual people, each with his hopes, am- 
bitions and fears. There must be an honest desire on the 
part of management that these people be well paid and that 
they live happy comfortable lives; lives of achievement and 
satisfaction to themselves. This must be equal to our na- 
tional desire for earned profits. 


In return, our workers and their union, recognize that 
the business must earn a profit, and a good one, if it is to 
grow and plow profits back into sound expansion for the 
future. They know the facts of economic life because we 
have discussed them frankly together. They know that no 
business can pay out more than it takes in. 

Our employees realize that no business can provide em- 
ployment for anyone atall if it allows its costs to be pyra- 
mided—or if it permits inefficient practices or unearned 
benefits to price its products or services out of the market— 
for the public will always refuse to pay inflated prices for 
poor values. Because we have taken them into our confi- 
dence, our company’s workers know that the better they 
make the product and the lower the cost, the surer the 
public is to buy it. That is the only true way to job security. 

We must not let the defamers of industry get away with 
the accusations that we do things only when we are made 
to do them, and that there is no voluntary recognition of 
employees’ interests or sharing of the benefits of our busi- 
ness with the people that produce the merchandise. If we 
are leaders worthy of the name, we will have to be ahead of 
—not behind—American’s demand for human understand- 
ing. It is teamwork among those who invest; those who 
work; and, those who manage and who also work that cre- 
ates wealth and comfort for everyone. 

What we have done was to meet our company’s and our 
worker’s individual problems. We directly served our com- 
munity in the process. Ours is no panacea, nor is it exclusive. 
But it was the anticipation ahead of time—years ahead—of 
things that should be done. It was the individual enterprise 
system, doing a job not only in its own way, but in the best 


way—as no other system that I know of has the freedom 
to do. 


The very best that can be achieved in company-employee 
relations is what America needs today. We must now an- 
ticipate, as well as we can, what the future will require. 

Naturally all of us resent unfair criticism, particularly 
the mouthings of those who would destroy the American 
way of doing things. Out of envy, they would tear all in- 
dustry apart. Nevertheless, if we are frank, we must admit 
that industry has not always given the degree of recognition 
to “human values” that industry should have given. We 
are paying penalties for that lack of foresight now. 

What we, in our firm, have done, has been done out of 
enlightened intent and not by legal or mass pressure. Recog- 
nition must be given to the fact that in all community rela- 
tions, your own employees come first. And listen to me, 
please—twhat they say about you will be what the rest of 
the town will say about you! 

Under the heading of “Civic Enterprises,” there are many 
from which no manufacturer today can stay aloof. 

2. The first of these is that of City Government. 

How often I have heard that old and completely destruc- 
tive observation, “You can’t mix business with polities.” If 
the businessmen of America, from the smallest shop—the 
pants presser, the one-man store with a wife to help—on up 
to the greatest of our industries, do not now concern them- 
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selves actively with political progress, then you may have 
no business at all. If there was ever a time when a national 
election should bring into the polls every business vote and 
every man and woman who has a single share of common 
stock or an investment of any kind at all, it will be for the 
1950 and 1952 elections. 

‘This will require more than an active interest—I am sure 
you have that. It certainly will require more than a casual 
vote. It needs a militant determination and a righteous 
anger that will transmit itself to your friends, your neigh- 
bors, your employees, and your own towns-people, as you 
represent the principles that we know are for the future 
welfare of America. 

The struggle will not be between two parties, because 
both parties are split right down the middle. It will be 
between the two ideas that are in conflict all over the world 

the idea of the so-called “Welfare State” that produces 
weltare for no one except those that administer it, and so- 
called “Free Enterprise’? which merely means the right of 
free men to show enterprise (and what is wrong with that?) 
It is the “dead hand of security” against the dynamic thing 
we call “opportunity.” 

This participation in good government goes right down 
into that of your own city. It cannot be selfish. It cannot 
be for the purpose of getting all you can out of it—local 
benefits or lower local taxes. In both of our great political 
parties, your obligation in your own town is to adopt and 
maintain a form of local government that will be efficient, 
and thus begin the process of reducing the cost of governing. 
right in you own town. It means taking part in your local 
government. It means throwing overboard the indifference 
and inertia which has led so many men in top business 
brackets to shrug their shoulders at everything local, and to 
regard local participation either as dangerous or as un- 
important. 

Here again, I merely offer our own experience. We have 
i commission and a city manager form of government. 
Wichita is run as a business. It is one of the greatest train 
ing grounds for Police Chiefs in the country. The mayor 
receives $30 a month and the commissioners receive the same 
amount. They do not vote contracts to themselves or their 
close associates. We do not entrust our local government to 
political “hacks” who have failed in their own private lives 
and hence have the time to run for office. 

Our city officials are, in every case, top business and pro- 
fessional men—giving time, that from some viewpoints they 
can ill-afford—but giving it nevertheless. They apply the 
same principles of sound economies in the running of our 
city that they do in their own businesses and professions. I 
cannot remember when the word “graft” has appeared in 
any Wichita newspaper or in the gossip of the town. We 
have given full recognition to our own obligation to our 
city government, not by lip service, but by actual and per- 
sonal participation in it. Mr. Coleman served his term as 
commissioner and mayor. 

3. Then there is the point of community advertising. 

It is just as foolish for a city to fail to advertise its ad- 
vantages as it would be for a manufacturer to fail to adver- 
tise the value of his products or services to the public. This 
means first of all the selling of the community to its own 
people so that they are proud to live and work there. It 
means the selling of the value of the manufacturer and 
everything he does to the people of the community. It means 
selling your city to the small towns and rural areas which 
constitute your local markets and whose products you, in 
turn, consume. 


This community advertising takes many forms. One is 
the well organized trade trip where enthusiasm is carried 
out into surrounding areas so that the outlying people say 
to themselves that your city “is a live town.” People from 
California and Texas may get on our nerves once in awhile, 
but they never let us forget either state, and their pride in 
living where they do. That is the sort of thing I mean. 
People should be helped to understand how the manufac- 
turer contributes to, as well as draws from, the community. 

4. Next there is slum clearance and working to correct 
sub-standard living conditions where these exist. 

We can’t ignore them and then maintain we have ade- 
quate social conscience. Nor should we expect the federal 
government to do it for us. The local business interests of 
this country must stop complaining about Government ex- 
penditures and Government interference, regulations and 
high taxes—and at the same time contribute directly toward 
those very things by making continuous claims on the federal 
government for local benefits. 

If there is a segment of your community and a part of 
your town in which people are living shabbily and unhappily, 
then it is every citizens duty to do something about it and 
at the same time to encourage these people to help themselves. 
Areas can be cleared and modern housing projects provided 
by private means and many times by local capital, at a price 
that people in lower income brackets can afford to pay and 
which will still support the project on a sound financial basis 
—paying for itself, without subsidies of any kind. 

We must never forget that the most fertile soil for the 
dissemination and acceptance of communistic propaganda lies 
in the misery and despair of people who figure that any 
change for them would be for the better. What have they 
got to lose? Instead of ignoring social problems in housing 
or “walking by on the other side of the street,” men of 
business must provide leadership toward local and immediate 
correction, and hence, toward community progress. Further, 
there are such practical matters as— 

5. Public health problems and their solution. Sick people 
are not usually happy people, and unhappy people are not 
producers. 

6. Abatement and elimination of air and water pollution. 
This is a serious thing in some of our large metropolitan 
areas and a challenge to the chemical and engineering sci- 
ences. 

7. Controlling and regulating the constantly growing 
trafic dangers and congestion, and reducing the menace of 
death on the highways. Whatever we have done along this 
line has not as yet been nearly enough. Cooperate with 
Safety projects in every way you can. 

8. The planning of streets and express highways where 
some property interests may be temporarily hurt, but where 
the good of the community must prevail. 

9. The all important problem—and few things, if any, 
are more important—of parks and playgrounds for the chil- 
dren of our city, together with adequate educational facili- 
ties for these same children. 

This is part of the answer to the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. These boys and girls of today are this nation’s 
greatest single asset because they constitute the living A mer- 
ica of tomorrow. We can no more afford to raise a crop of 
delinquent children and potential criminals than we can 
afford to raise weeds where flowers and food should grow. 

10. There is also the need for civic auditoriums of a size 
and character for sports, stock shows, +H club contests, good 
plays that will come to your town if you provide adequate 
facilities; symphony orchestras, opera and concerts—all at a 
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price that will bring in the greatest number of people and 
elevate living to a higher cultural plane. 

11. On the touchy subject of religious cooperation, we 
should again give more than lip service. Furthermore, we 
ourselves, as individuals, must stop the insidious word-of- 
mouth comments of prejudice and name-calling against races 
or religions; the kind of comments that continually feed the 
fires of resentment and friction. We must help to provide 
forums and local programs for Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews, where all people and all faiths can find the greatest 
area of agreement, not the most reasons for dispute; where 
they can do things together, not apart. 

12. Probably the most important single civic enterprise 
toward which the manufacturer must, not only provide lead- 
ership, but give money and time, is your local Community 
Chest. 

The Chest and the Red Feather services now encompass 
most of the community needs under one efficient single ad- 
ministration. Saying, “Well, 1 know, but I did my part 
last year and other years, let someone else do it this year,” 
is just like saying, “Yes, | have supported my family up to 
now, but let someone else take care of my family this year.” 
You have to participate every year. 

Not all of these points affect all of you; but some of them 
undoubtedly apply to each one of you. It may even be that 
there are a few of these local needs that are pressing and 
existent in your town right now and of which you have not 
been sufficiently aware—nor to which have you given your 
fullest support. 

Basically, the manufacturer’s responsibility to his com- 
munity is that of “leadership”—unselfish leadership—not for 
what you can get out of it, but what you can give to it. 
Strange to say, the laws of compensation are such, that those 
who give the most receive the most; in a practical down-to- 
earth dollars-and-cents way. 

Gentlemen, there isn’t a thing I have said that you are 
not aware of yourselves and it has all been said before—and 
better. It is like the difference, though, in football teams. 
All teams have eleven men. They are big fellows of about 
the same weight and size. ‘They have the same number of 
arms and legs and the same amount of muscle. ‘They play 
under the same rules and use about the same plays. Yet one 
wins 40 to nothing. What is the difference between them? 
It is the way they execute those plays. 

Well, that is about the way I feel in regard to these re- 
sponsibilities I have discussed. It is the way you execute—the 
way you put into practice—those matters having to do with 
your own employees and fellow citizens. To the extent that 
we in our own towns earn the respect of our neighbors; to 
the extent that we make our own communities better places 
in which to live,—to that extent we create “new strength for 
America.” 

The American way ef life is not going to be determined 
by what some strangers do, ’way off yonder. It is going to be 
preserved by what you, and I, and thousands of other home- 
town businessmen do and say—right where we ourselves live 
and work. 

Furthermore, this is our job! And here I want to speak 
rather bluntly. Perhaps we have “pointed the finger” too 
much at other people and other groups. Maybe we have 
had a slight case of seeing plainly “the mote” in the other 
fellow’s eye and failing to preceive “the beam” in our own. 

It isn’t the teacher or educator’s job, although they can 
help. Maybe we have concerned ourselves too much with the 
feeling that theirs is an academic viewpoint rather than a 
practical one. Perhaps that’s our own fault too, because we 





have not given them a true picture of industry as a public 
servant. 


Maybe we have felt the clergy is a cloistered group, too 
remote from the practical life of a community. What have 
we done, then, to bring the clergy into better understanding 
with industry, and convince them that our aims are not 
always the gaining of a dollar? 

We worry about the attitude of youth, but what are we 
doing to teach the youth of our community that it 's oppor- 
tunity they should seek, not just security. 


No, this isn’t the primary job of the teacher, the preacher, 
or the women’s clubs. This business of leadership—of insti- 
tuting new and constructive moves—is our business. We 
have felt that we understood public attitudes, as far as our 
merchandise is concerned. We have used ingenuity in pre- 
senting our products. Why should we not employ these same 
abilities in the improving of our communities and thus to 
gether make industry stand, not only admired and respected, 
but as the object of genuine affection upon the part of out 
own people? 

Saying it is not enough. A candle hidden under a bushel 
never enlightened anyone. It has to be “say” and “do”! 

American business is doing a whale of a job. But you 
know and I know that a product has to be sold as well as 
produced. Are you telling your story—the story of individual 
enterprise—to neighbors who want to know it, in their own 
terms? 

Have you taken the opinion moulders of your own home 
towns into your confidence—the clergymen, the educators, 
the leaders of organized activities for women, and many 
others who are as concerned with the American way of life 
as you are? Have you made it your business to get across to 
them the true picture of the enormous part that freedom to 
be enterprising plays in advancing your community—and in 
every phase of every American's progress? If you don’t do 
these things the opposition will distort this picture to such a 
point that the unthinking will follow the distortion because 
the distortion has been made to look attractive. 

Are you going to sit back in complacency and let them feed 
your friends and neighbors these vicious insidious, utterly 
destructive philosophies? Or are you going to get in there 
first—fighting for all that America stands for—putting your 
story across to the people who matter—right where you live? 


Mr. Bristol has left no doubt in our minds that communi- 
cation is a two-way street. That goes double for confidence. 
“Secret diplomacy” never won confidence or friends. And 
in the large measures—the things that spell happiness and 
progress to your community as well as to your business-~ 
secrecy is too high a price to pay for the mystery and mistrust 
that it inevitably carries. 

Open the door to “understanding” of American business 
through opening the door of your plant. Certainly your good 
neighbors—the teachers in your schools—cannot be expected 
to teach and believe in the story of American enterprise effec- 
tively unless they see it in operation. In your community, 
your business is a living demonstration of how the enterprise 
system works for people. Let them see this with their own 
eyes. Plant tours by local teachers and their students are 
fine. But to make them count, for these visitors as well as 
for the American way of life, tell the story of your company 
—the story of how American business works and works for 
the American people—as you go along. 

How are people going to understand the laws of economics 
that you can neither change nor repeal; the things that work, 
as we see all around us in the country we have built; and the 
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things that will mot work, as we see so tragically in England, 
unless you, the manufacturer, tells them in a way that they 
can understand—you who, because of your community service 
they will believe? 

Of course, the cynics will say that we are wasting our 
time. ‘he defeated ones will tell you that “you can’t change 
human nature.” The lazy will make no effort. Yet since the 
day that man himself was virtually a beast with a club in 
his hands killing the first thing he saw, men have improved. 
Sure, there have been setbacks and disappointments. There 
have been grievous cruelties and times when men have not 
kept faith. But we are succeeding! Let no one tell you 
differently. “Today there is only one remaining alien force in 
the world that threatens the liberty and peace of men every- 
where. That philosophy of callous collectivism will be de- 
feated because it creates poverty, not wealth—misery, not 
happiness—and in its denial of God, it cannot be blessed. 

If you feel that you just don’t know how to go about 
handling a community relations program; if you hesitate 
because you do not know how to start, remember that in 
N.A.M. you have an organization, which you maintain to 
develop ideas and plans designed to help you. They can’t 
do the job at the local level for you. That, no one but you 
can do. But as a member of N.A.M., I know they provide 
effective, practical ideas, suggestions and selling tools. We 
saw some of this material which has been prepared for you 


right outside the door of this auditorium. They created it 
tor us. Now let’s dig into it—and use it! 

Gentlemen, | am no starry-eyed idealist. I have come out 
of the hard, practical school of business. I do not dwell 
much in dream world stuff nor at all with fancy. We will 
not bring about a millenium. We will not change the basic 
nature of man, but we will improve it. 

‘There will be no immediate or complete curing of the 
evils and tempers of the world. But we will reduce the 
resentments and retaliations. And I do know this—that if 
we say it can be done; if we believe it can be done; if we 
prove our own good faith personally and company-wise, 
working upward from our own communities where every- 
thing begins (and incidentally, where everything must end) 
we can stir an inspiration that will fire the minds and hearts 
of other men with the same beliefs. If we do it well, we will 
see the day when those who work; and those who manage ; 
and those who invest to provide tools for those who work, 
will recognize and accept their common interest as partners 
and friends and allies—not as enemies, and work together as 
true servants of the public. 

All of this I believe in; my company believes in; and men 
of vision and stature everywhere must believe in. By support- 
ing and spreading this doctrine throughout the land, we shall, 
too, come to the time when, if a man lift his hand to another, 
it will be to shake his hand, not to strike him. 


Ground Water Reserves 


THE PROBLEM OF OUR WATER SUPPLIES 
By EDWARD 58. C. SMITH, Professor of Geology, Union College, Schenectady, New York 


Delivered over Radio Station WGY, Schenectady, N. Y., March 30, 1949 


ODAY we hear much about conservation, soil con- 

servation, forest conservation, wild life conservation ; 

we hear about the conservation of our mineral resources, 
including our natural fuels: coal and petroleum. We hear 
less however, about the conservation of that substance upon 
which we so much depend, that without it, life itself would 
be impossible. I refer of course to water, man’s greatest 
natural resource. It is so intimately connected with the 
problems of soil, forest, crop and power conservation that the 
proper understanding of them is impossible without a knowl- 
edge of the problem of our water supplies. 

‘Today, indeed, we are confronted with the fact that the 
reserves of ground water which are available for our use 
are slowly decreasing. 

You may say to yourself, why this is ridiculous, have we 
not large bodies of water, lakes, on the surface of the land? 
Have we not those great reservoirs the oceans? How can 
we want for water? Qh it is true that we have the oceans 
from which the energy of the sun is continuously evaporating 
well nigh incalculable tons of water vapor that by condensa- 
tion fall on the earth as rain or snow. But is it as simple as 
that? Well let us see what happens to the rain water as it 
falls on the land surface. Some of it may evaporate again at 
once and return to the atmosphere, some of it is absorbed by 
the trees and other plants, part to be built into their tissues, 
part to be returned to the atmosphere by the process the 
biologist terms transpiration, remotely akin to the breathing 
of animals who return water to the atmosphere at every 
breath. Some of the rain, appropriately called the run off, 
runs along the surface of the earth, eventually to find its way 


to rivers and thence back to the sea. Another portion sinks 
into the soils by the pull of gravity, to form, below the sur- 
face, a great zone of saturation, the water which we call the 
ground water. [his is our reserve, not against a “rainy day”, 
but against a lack of rainy days! This is the reserve from which 
we pump water for industrial, domestic and agricultural uses 
and which, as you shall see, even helps keep our rivers 
owing. ‘lhe surface of this saturated zone is called the 
water table and between it and the surface of the ground 
is the vadose zone, the zone of the plant roots, through 
which the rain or melt water from snows slowly seeps on 
its way to the zone of the ground water. It is this upper 
surface of the saturated zone, the water table, that must 
be penetrated by the well digger if he is to obtain a relatively 
permanent supply of water. I say relative, because if the 
ground water is not sufficiently replenished from season to 
season the water table is lowered perhaps to such a degree 
that a given well no longer penetrates it and we say that 
the well has “gone dry.” The obvious answer to this problem 
is to dig the well deeper, but as we dig deeper, costs rise 
and we continue to lower the water table. I might say in 
this connection that in certain operations we may have 
actually got to the bottom of this saturated zone as it has 
a definite lower limit. The overlying pressures on deep 
seated rocks close even the tiniest pore spaces in them and 
this together with considerations of increasing temperature 
point to depths of only a few thousands of feet at the most, 
within which we can obtain water in adequate amounts to 
warrant expensive pumping installations. Too many wells 
operated continuously in a given area may actually take 
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out more water than nature supplies from rain and snow. 
The result is obvious. Some years ago on Long Island 
excessive withdrawals of ground water lowered portions of 
the water table below sea level, with the result that salt 
water gradually seeped into the sands and gravels from 
which the fresh water had been withdrawn. It is doubtful 
if the wells can ever be used again. Hydrostatic pressure, 
that is, the “head’’ of the ocean water, was enough to force 
it inland to fill the pore space formerly occupied by fresh 
water. The ground water not only occupies the pore spaces 
in soils, sands, gravels and loosely consolidated rocks but 
even the microscopic spaces in the extremely compact rocks. 
Of course where fissures or other openings in the rocks exist, 
the ground water may occupy these as well. But it should 
be kept clearly in mind that except in regions where soluble 
rocks, notably limestones exist, there are no such things as 
underground streams or lakes to furnish sub-surface water, 
although such fallacious beliefs are widespread. Even in 
limestone caverns where running water is actually found 
it is always at or above the true water table as can be attested 
by a study of such streams which are usually found to outlet 
into nearby surface waters, as in the case of the well known 
Echo River in Mammouth Cave, Kentucky, which finds its 
outlet into the Green River, a large surface flowing stream. 

To return to a consideration of our zone of saturation 
we can see that while the amount of water stored there is 
great, it is not infinitely great, for we are pumping water 
which for thousands, perhaps millions of years was untapped. 
We are in somewhat the position of a man with a good cash 
reserve in the bank but who has begun to draw out a little 
more than he deposits. There will come a time when his 
reserve is wiped out. 

Withdrawals of ground water for irrigation purposes are 
less serious than withdrawals for say domestic consumption. 
In the case of irrigation much of the water finds its way 
back into the ground again, many miles from its source per- 
haps, but never the less back in the ground, minus certain 
evaporational and transpirational losses. But with ground 
waters pumped for domestic purposes—, that is another story. 
We Americans, I understand, bathe more than any other 
people, so in our desire for cleanliness we draw on our 
underground water supplies and promptly pour them down 
a pipe so that they may reach the ocean that much sooner. 
Modification of our sewage disposal methods so that waste 
water could be returned to the ground would be a step in 
the right direction. 

Now let us consider the relation of streams and rivers to 
our water supplies. Of major importance is the fact that 
the reservoir of the ground water is what in the last analysis 
keeps our perennial streams flowing. If we had to depend 
on the run-off to maintain stream flow, there would be water 
in our rivers only during and for a short time after a rain 
fall; there would be water in them during the seasons of 
melting snows, but at other times their channels would be 
dry. This is an extremely important point to keep in mind 
especially as it relates to the use of water for power produc- 
tion. As it is, most of our rivers represent a trough or 
channel which much of the time intersects the zone of the 
ground water, and water which seeped into the ground now 
seeps out, billions and billions of drops which help maintain 
our streams from year to year. Deplete our ground water 
supplies and the flow of our streams is reduced proportion- 
ately. It is an all too familiar sight to see the level of our 
streams drop day by day in a period of little or no rain fall 





and were it not for the water naturally stored in the ground 
these streams would disappear entirely. And some do! When 
the upper surface of the ground water, that is the water 
table, sinks below the level of the bottom of a stream channel 
during a drought the stream is gone. Conversely it may 
chance that a stream in its upper reaches has ample water 
and farther down flows through a drier area, then the situa- 
tion is reversed and the stream seeps into the ground ad- 
jacent to its channel. A stream whose flow is maintained in 
greater part from seepage from a high level water table is 
called an effluent stream. If the water table is lower than 
the stream bed and the water tends to seep downward from 
the river then it is said to be influent. Unless a reasonable 
equilibrium is maintained between the stream and the ground 
water level we may be confronted on the one hand by flood 
conditions or on the other, by water famine. Lack of such 
equilibrium may produce considerable fluctuations in stream 
flow, a serious matter if the water is used for power produc- 
tion. 

In prehistoric times, in, shall we say, a state of nature, 
flooded stream channels were certainly not unknown, but 
they must have been far fewer, for the removal of the forest 
cover and the plowing of the land for agricultural pursuits 
has meant that in any given period of rainfall the run off 
is now a much greater proportion of the total precipitation 
than it once was, and hence the surplus available for under- 
ground storage is proportionately less, since man has become 
what we euphemistically call civilized! In our demands for 
forest and agricultural products we not only have systemati- 
cally ruined our forests and priceless soils but have permitted, 
indeed we cannot stop, equally priceless waters to run off 
the land creating havoc as they go back to the sea instead 
of being stored up, at least in part, for the maintenance of 
stream flow and the prevention of droughts which make 
what remains of our forests a prey to the first spark from a 
flash of lightning or a carelessly thrown match. 

Were you ever in a forest in a rain storm? If not you 
have missed a treat. At first scarcely a drop penetrates the 
interlocking foliage, but gradually as the trees become 
thoroughly wetted the drops begin to fall from the branches 
with gentle regularity, and the water reaches the ground 
quietly but steadily. This makes for, a slow but continuous 
absorption by the soils without excessive run off. 

Contrast this with conditions which attend the drenching 
of an area from which the trees have been carelessly removed 
or worse, burned over by a forest fire. Little or no vegeta- 
tion may be left to interrupt the falling rain, the pores of 
the soil soon become clogged with water which comes down 
too fast to be passed through the vadose zone. This extra 
amount is added to the already abnormal run off and the 
trouble has commenced. Multiplied ten thousand fold over 
the countryside, we have all the necessary ingredients for 
damaging floods with all their attendant dangers. The water 
that should have been added to the underground reservoirs 
is lost, our streams become mere trickles and the farmers’ 
cattle are thirsty. 

Have I a panacea for this complex problem? Friends, I 
have not, for there is no single remedy. But surely the first 
steps must be toward reforestation wherever possible and 
construction of flood control reservoirs along our larger 
rivers. If we are eventually to reach a partial solution it 
will be only through a knowledge of what this great problem 
is. To this problem I have, I fear, given you but an imperfect 
introduction. 
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